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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 

For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Gold Coin Rye Flours 
@ 
iam srternational 


RPYELEUTURSG COMPANY 


® Pure White Rye 








@ Pure Light Rye 





¢ Pure Cream Rye 






Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 


e Pure Dark Rye and free rye formulas. 


Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 








® Pure Cream Special Rye 








Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 











“Boakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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“La Grande Rue de 
Boulieve”’ by 
Maurice Utrillo 
(1883- —),_- French. 
Courtesy of 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 
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—whether cake, painting or sculpture 
—are recognized only after profound 
criticism. If your cakes are to measure 
up to the consumers’ tastes, they must 
maintain consistent standards. Flour |{ 
Mills of America makes it easy for you 
by maintaining consistent standards of 
quality control. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—ccke flour 
rorene) 413 KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracke 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat gr 


r sponge flour 


rel ateial 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





































Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Litr”’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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A loaf of bread, an hour's worship—both are better shared 


“Not by bread alone —" 


You know yourself there's a good deal more 
to keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


Piting into the car for a day's outing... raking 
leaves on an autumn afternoon . . . having a bar- 
becue in your own backyard. 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 


Cz 


e restoreth your soul... 
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Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 





PILLSBURY 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn’t it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 

Without even trying, you'll provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 
have? 





(nid Worship together this week 


MILLS, INC. 
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Go Western, mister... 


Thar’s gold in them 
Bemilin Print Bags 


Ask your daughter or your wife . . . she’ll tell you Western 
prints will be the hottest thing in cotton fashions for the 
coming season. And Bemis designers have come up with the 
finest line of Westerns you'll find. Home sewers will love the 
bargains they get in these gay, stylish cottons. The fabric in 
the bags will cost them only a fraction of what the same 
yardage would cost at the store. 


You’ll make EXTRA sales when you pack in Bemilin Western 
print bags. Ask your Bemis Man for details. 













/ 


Squaw Dyess Designs, too—Be sure to include plenty of 


ghme in a variety of bright, gay, startling colors. Wonderful for 
Ss ‘dresses, skirts, waists, sun suits, scarves, aprons, etc. 








General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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(TY'S FAVORITE 8 
City National Asks: “p 


» where in the world... 


yw 


3 1wOAV3 


ANVS 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 
Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 
Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 
Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 


City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 


eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. 


ment soon! 


) CITY NATIONAL 


ew 
. pnroNar TD 
ESTABLISHED 1913 ld y Bank é rusd 
7 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION ‘Crager© 


eeeoeceveee 
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Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 








10TH AND GRAND e@ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


- ey 
CITY'S FAVORITE BANE 





...could you find better location for a flour mill? 

LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 
brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro- 
ducing areas . . . selected discriminately from districts producing 
the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 

LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY — Selection and blend- 
ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 
assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 
bread customers will demand. 

LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY — This select flour is 
brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans- 
portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 
gateways .. . fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. | 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
7 * + Grain Merchants - 
Col den loa f am Merchants 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
PENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&A 


KS ciryvy MINNBBOTA 











MINNEAPOLIS > 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 





Members of JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 





Serving the. ait Sinedine a. 
Milling Trade = er & 
changes. STANDARDS OF QUALITY 





AND UNIFORMITY 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD WItLinc COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 








SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“sFat° 




































If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 






iY id 14 DRY W711 IF Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE .3UILDING «= KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR - J. P. BURRUS, present A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 
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CANADA’S IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
errs \ MONARCH 
— CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY ROLLED OATS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 














WESTERN ‘tie -IT’S BETTER Robin Hood Flour 
pnt 9 mA? Mills Limited 





PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM = STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR See an amnateor mma 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


pm of the - Co., Lisa 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 









Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


—— 
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NOW HEAR THIS! 





For flours that always give you 

performance that’s close to miraculous . . . 
for specific-use flours with unusual 

strength, tolerance and uniformity . . . 

for a fine family of flours that are all 

made by experienced bakery flour specialists 
specifically for bakers . . . you can 

always rely on Commander-Larabee, 





year in, year out, regardless of season! 












Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 





2 Cream Loaf Larabee’s Best » Sun Loaf « Bakemaster + High Top « Miss Minneapolis » Minneapolis Best + Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic » Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat 
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UN Requirement 
Met by French, 
Italian Mills 


BEIRUT, LEBANON—It was re- 
vealed here Nov. 14 that orders re- 
sulting from invitations to bid issued 
by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine refugees 
Oct. 6 and 11 have been placed with 
Italian and French sources. 

A total of 10,600 metric tons of 
flour are involved in the deal. The 
Grand Moulin de Beyrouth is tak- 
ing 6,100 tons of Italian flour. So- 
ciete Generale de Compensation, 
through Frederic Rose, is taking 4,- 
500 metric tons of French flour. The 
first quantity is for December-Feb- 
ruary delivery, while the latter 
amount is scheduled for February 
delivery. 

No price details have been released. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chile to Purchase 
Argentine Wheat 


SANTIAGO — Chile will purchase 
150,000 metric tons of Argentine 
wheat to offset partially a production 
deficit. The National Institute of 
Commerce approved the negotiation 
at $62.25 ton, f.o.b. 

This acquisition of Argentine wheat 
will be paid for with compensation 
dollars in accordance with stipula- 
tions of the trade agreement between 
the two countries. 

Chile will buy 20,000 additional tons 
of wheat in Uruguay at a cost of 
$50@54 ton. This purchase will be 
paid for in dollars in New York. 

Chile had been negotiating in Ar- 
gentina for the purchase of 60,000 
head of cattle and 250,000 tons of 
wheat to cover deficits of both items. 
Negotiations were conducted in 
Buenos Aires personally by the execu- 
tive vice president of the buying 
agency. 

The Chilean government wants de- 
livery as soon as possible. It has been 
reported here that Chile obtained 
from the Argentine government a re- 
duction in the price of wheat from 
$72 ton to the price noted. 


¥ ¥ 


Egypt Seeks Wheat 
CAIRO—It was announced here 
Nov. 15 that international tenders 
will be invited next month for the 
supply of 160,000 tons of wheat to 
Egypt. 
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Considerable Variance Seen 
In U.S. and Canadian Views 
Of Surplus Disposal Policy 


Lake Grain Receipts 
At Buffalo Fall Off 


BUFFALO—A drop in shipments 
of grain by lake freighters to Buffalo 
has eased the pressure on waterfront 
commercial elevators. Lake vessels 
unloaded 2,031,631 bu. of grain here 
in the week ended Nov. 7, a decline 
of 1,173,565 bu. from the previous 
week. 

The drop in grain shipments re- 
duced the amount of grain stored in 
commercial elevators here to 28,209,- 
649 bu. from 29,070,825 bu. a week 
earlier. 

Railroads took only 453,550 bu. of 
grain stored in Buffalo to the East 
Coast for export, which is less than 
usual. Not one bushel of grain left 
Buffalo during the week for ship- 
ment via the Welland or Erie canals. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Despite comfort- 
ing words from Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, over the ex- 
isting relations between the U.S. and 
Canada regarding U.S. surplus grain 
sales policy, an examination of a 
speech made Nov. 5 in Regina, Sask.., 
by Clarence D. Howe, Canadian min- 
ister for trade and commerce, shows 
that Canadian opinion utterly fails 
to concur with Mr. Benson’s views. 

After reviewing the world wheat 





Self-Rising Flour Institute 
Elects C. B. Nichols President 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — A new 
record for attendance was set at the 
22nd annual meeting of the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute, Inc., at the An- 
drew Jackson Hotel here. E. Glenn 
Fite, Birdsey Flour & Feed Mills, 
Macon, Ga., was in charge of the 
meeting as president, discussing the 
activities of the Self-Rising Flour 
Program and progressive merchan- 
dising. 

C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., was elected presi- 
dent of the institute. Thomas J. Knox, 
Cleveland (Tenn.) was elected vice 
president. Allen R. Cornelius was re- 
turned as secretary-treasurer. 

Directors include Mr. Fite; A. L. 


Johnson, Alabama Flour Mills, De- 
catur; M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind.; Fred 
R. Johnson, Southwestern Mills, Inc., 
Rome, Ga.; James R. Kuig, Martha 
White Mills, Inc., Nashville, and Ben- 
ton Savage, Columbia (Tenn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owasso, Mich., gave a report of 
progress, telling of the expansion of 
the work to carry the self-rising flour 
story to the teachers and students in 
the schools and colleges of the 12 
state area, under the direction of 
Miss Alice J. Bounds. He said that 
the success of this effort could be 


(Continued on page 28) 





Russian Agriculture 20 Years Behind 
U.S., But Rapid Progress Being Made 


KANSAS CITY — Russian agricul- 
tural practices are probably 20 or 25 
years behind those in the U.S., but 


rapid progress, pushed by govern- 
ment emphasis on agriculture, is 
being made. 

This was pointed out last week by 
Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean of the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture. Dr. 
Lambert, who headed a U.S. delega- 
tion which inspected agriculture in 
Russia last summer, spoke at the 
Midwest Feed Production School, 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 





Japan Buys U.S. Wheat Under 
I WA; Flour Prominent in Sales 


WASHINGTON — Japanese pro- 
curement of a cargo of U.S. wheat 
last week under the International 
Wheat Agreement and a part cargo 
for Norway dominated U.S. sales of 
this commodity under the pact for 
the week ending Nov. 8, 1955. This 
sales report reveals no major change 
in the sales volume under the pact 
for the present IWA crop year. 

Again featuring the latest IWA 
sales report is the flour category. 

Cuba boosted its flour purchases 
under IWA in the past week in terms 
of wheat by 42,000 bu. The sharpest 
flour purchasing for this period was 
shown in the accounts of Holland, 
which increased its flour buying for 


last week by approximately 200,000 
bu. wheat equivalent; the Philippines 
added to its U.S. purchasing by an 
additional 300,000 bu. and Venezuela 
came through with an approximate 
increase in U.S. flour buying to the 
extent of nearly 200,000 bu. 

For the week ending Nov. 8 U.S. 
flour sales under the pact amounted 
to nearly one million bushels in terms 
of wheat. 

The International Wheat Council 
has issued its final report on recorded 
sales of wheat under the pact for 
1954-55 crop year. (See table on 
page 22.) 

It shows that the importing na- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Russia is certainly not facing an 
agricultural crisis, Dr. Lambert said, 
but the country is not long on food 
supplies. It does not have enough for 
a long war. The average Russian has 
enough to eat, though the diet is not 
well balanced. Bread and potatoes 
make up a good share of the diet. 
Meat supplies are limited. 


Modern Mill 


During a press conference in con- 
nection with his talk in Kansas City, 
Dr. Lambert said that he had visited 
one flour mill in Russia and that it 
appeared to be a modern mill. He 
also saw several large elevators. The 
bread eaten in Russia is darker than 
that in the U.S., he said, and a con- 
siderable amount of rye bread is 
eaten. The pastry goods made there 
are good, he said. 

There is no feed manufacturing in- 
dustry as such in Russia, and what 
feed is mixed is made on the indi- 
vidual collective and state farms, 
which are large enterprises. The Rus- 
sians indicated interest in new animal 

(Continued on page 28) 
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situation and attempting to analyze 
its causes, Mr. Howe said, in part, 
“Strangely, I have heard suggestions 
that Canada should deliberately imi- 
tate U.S. policies of surplus disposal. 
It has been suggested that Canada 
should sell its wheat for local cur- 
rencies. What this really means is 
that Canada should go in for dis- 
guised give-aways or discounts be- 
cause that is what sales for local 
currencies amount to. Quite frankly, 
I do not see how Canada could hope 
to go on selling wheat for dollars 
or the equivalent of dollars to our 
best customers, and at the same time 
offer wheat for local currencies to 
other countries. If the local currency 
is as good as dollars, then there is no 
difficulty in selling for dollars. If the 
local currency is not as good as dol- 
lars, then the wheat is really being 
sold at a discount and in extreme 
cases for nothing. I hope that Canada 
will never have to resort to this kind 
of unfair and unwholesome trading 
practice. Let us continue to deal open- 
ly and above board with all our cus- 
tomers.” 

These are indeed strong words in 
diplomatic terms coming from a man 
who is Mr. Benson’s counterpart in 
the Canadian government. 


Mr. Benson’s statement puts into 
official words precisely the interpre- 
tation The Northwestern Miller 
placed on the situation when it dis- 
closed (Nov. 1, page 9) that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture had been 
empowered by the National Advisory 
Council to drop the provision in Pub- 
lic Law 480 sales which required the 
maintenance of currency guarantees 
in sales of U.S. surpluses. In that 
story it was pointed out that once 
having let down the bars in the 
Brazilian contract the U.S. would 
have no alternative but to grant 
equivalent terms to all buyers. 

That the Canadian government 
takes the same view may be clearly 
inferred in the Howe speech delivered 
at Regina. 

Mr. Benson, at a press conference 
last week, said: “We expect to com- 
pete for our share of the markets of 
the world. We ought to do it on a 
friendly but vigorous basis.’’ Ques- 
tioned about the Canadian attitude, 
Mr. Benson appeared to be unaware 
of the statements made by Mr. Howe. 
However, he stated flatly that aggres- 
sive USDA sales policies were not 
“unfair and unwholesome” and that 
it was intended to push vigorously 
U.S. sales to be paid for in local cur- 
rencies. He said that he hoped that 
Canada would not have to resort to 
unwholesome practices and refused 
to accept the Howe characterization 
of USDA policies. 

In another part of his Regina ad- 
dress, Mr. Howe affirmed the con- 
tinued adherence of Canada to the 
principles of the International Wheat 
Agreement. Mr. Howe spoke pride- 
fully of the firm sales attitude Can- 
ada has taken despite its wheat sur- 
plus saying that “it has refused to 
put its wheat on the auction block to 
be knocked down to the highest bid- 
der.” He commented: “If Canada had 
done that sort of selling, which at 
times it has been urged to do, and 
which, from time to time, the U.S. 
seems to be doing, there would indeed 
have been chaos. I shudder to think 
of the consequences.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Total dollar sales 
by the International Milling Co. hit 
a new high mark in the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1955, though net earnings 
were slightly below those of the 
previous year. The sales record was 
set despite the effects of a strike 
which shut down the company’s larg- 
est mill and elevator at Buffalo, N.Y., 
for the last two and a half weeks of 
the fiscal year. 

These facts were contained in the 
63rd annual report presented to em- 
ployees and stockholders by Charles 
Ritz, chairman of the board, and 
Atherton Bean, president. 

Though the net earnings, reported 
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International Achieves 
New Sales Total Record 


figure of $5,127,973 they were the 
third highest recorded in the com- 
pany’s history and considerably high- 
er than the figure of $3,048,078 re- 
ported for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1953. 

The report states that during the 
year substantial progress was made 
in the company-wide modernization 
program. Major improvements were 
made in the most recently acquired 
plant at Cleveland, including a mod- 
erate capacity increase. Significant 
advances have also been made by the 
Bulk Flour Division with the installa- 
tion of expanded bulk handling fa- 
cilities at Kansas City, Davenport, 














at $4,860,587, were below the 1954 Buffalo and Humberstone, Ont., Can- 
rnational Milling C Subsidiari 
Inte ng Co. and Subsidiaries 
solidated Balance Sheet A 
Consoli nce Sheet Aug. 31, 1955 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash PP eee oT eT ee Ree Tee TS NT TERT Oe eT aa tet Oe $ 47, ( 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful 
receivables $469,090 ... ccc cecccscctrcccerenssssecsnes 18,358,479 
Advances on grain purchases, etc. ........+6.eeeeeeeee ’ 2 310. j 
Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, packages, supplies, etc., 
adjustments of hedging operations to market .......... pe 43,043.48 
Prepaid OXPOMBOS) 2c rc cccecdivcnscceecarccrseerwesseeseseeseserrres P 1,154,41 
Total Curpemt AMOS ois iicic cc cect eesccvsescevees 70,914,024 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Investment in, and advances to, Canadian subsidiary not con- 
solidated, at cost 
Miscellaneous, less allowance for loss $35,293................. 197 
Property and plant—stated substantially at sound value per ap- 
praisal in 1922, plus subsequent additions at cost, less sub- 
equent depreciation: 
OT ee ee eee TEE PRESET ENT LPT CLUTT ETT Te 1,233,411 
Buildings and equipment ..........-...6666. $37,874,078 
Less allowance for depreciation ........... 18,451,718 19,422,360 
Improvements in progress (estimated cost to complete 
ey re ey Ry eee Pee ee - 1,367,037 22,022,808 
$96,034,471 
e 
Liabilities 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: Finn hy Ses 
Notes payable ...cccccccccc cscs ccescccteetnrseretesnesseesevesars $24,827,177 
Long-term notes payable—current portion ....--..+-++eeeeeeeeeeeee 495,000 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than contributions 


and taxes) 


Contributions payable to Profit Sharing Retirement Plans..... 
Taxes accrued (including taxes on income), 
Dividends accrued on first preferred stock 


Total current liabilities 
LONG-TERM DEBT: 
Notes payable in years 1956 to 1980, 
















inclusive (less 


ORGtGREE... be icant). 090 < ve 4 











included in current liabilities) .........6- cece eee eee enees 19,385,000 
’% % unsecured bonds payable on March 1, 1957......... ‘ ‘ 755,625 20,140,625 
RESERVES: 
For COMCINGMONCIOR 2. ccs ccccccscctecnsccsccteresseessrsueseens 205,000 
For s@]f-IMBUPOAMCE 2c ce ccc ects ccc ce ese ccccceseeerersreeresene 86,000 291,000 
Minority interest in preferred stock and retained earnings of 
SUDBSIGIALTY «=. cr cc eer ce cere nese er eee srseerssraresseeetenuse 2516 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS: 
Capital stock: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.: 
BecewE WUOTSELSE GERGN  wsvi cin ccc cc cer ecccscccccees 1,841 
International Milling Co.: 
VIsGE  PECTSETCS “COB ao icccd cl ecie nee ce cerrcsescesser 5,511,200 
I Ie MIE bo 6. Said vin 0 ao ta onic 6500b4050 dae cdewees 
COMMMRRG DOES ais. 0:0 id o.dg tthe ons be cei ceeccesweesctoess 2,240,000 
Retained earnings: 
Accumulated earmingS ......5-...eeeeeneee $33,749,247 
Less applied to purchase of International 
Milling Co. common stock held in treas- 
UPTF BE. COME occ c cds ve cewdedesscsccsecns 2,373,824 31,375,42 39,128,464 
$96,034,471 
J 
Statement of Consolidated Accumulated Earnings 
Year Ended Aug. 31, 1955 
Balance at beginming Of Year .....ccceecs cere e ere ree eee eteteeeenes $37,581,734 
Add 
Net profit for the YORF oc cecedecccenssseccbricdecscveasseepeserss vi Soa 4,860,587 
Discount on first preferred treasury stock acquired.............. 10,483 
42,452,804 
Deduct 
Dividends: 
International Milling Co.: 
4% Series A first preferred stock ............000ee0.. $ 180, 6 301 
4%% Series C first preferred stock ................. 58 
Common stock—$1 per share ..........:..seeeeeeeee 802 043 
1, 013 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.: 
Second preferred stock not owned by International Mill- 
ing Co.—$4 per share stated in U.S. dollars...... 802,040 
1,815,442 
Par value of 3,232 shares of 4%% Series C€ first preferred 
stock issued in exchange for 8,152 shares of convertible 
common stock, plus $121 cash adjustment .............. 323,321 
Cost of 225,574 shares of nonconyertible common stock retired 6,564,794 8,703,557 
Balance at end of year: 
Retained CRM ai0k. 66 ocho usind ewes CER b be eee Ns dese ts nce 31,375,423 
Applied to purchase of Interfational Milling Co. common 
stock hel@ im treasury gt cost ..........cccccccceccccees 2,373,824 $33,749,247 















ada. Additions have been made to the 
company’s fleet of bulk flour trucks 
and Airslide railroad cars. 

Mr. Ritz and Mr. Bean, comment- 
ing on these developments, say: “All 
of these forward steps are in line 
with our avowed policy of keeping 
our operations most efficient and our 
product quality the best, in order that 
Wwe may prosper in this narrow mar- 
gin industry.” 

During the year the company can- 
celled and retired 225,574 shares of 
its Treasury common stock. 

The report reveals that $478,255.60 
was paid during the year to the 
trustees of the profit-sharing retire- 
ment program for credit to the ac- 
counts of 1,900 participating em- 
ployees. Now in its fourth year, the 
program is looked upon as enhancing 
the efficiency and earning capacity of 
the company. 

The report indicates that flour mill 
capacity is 108,000 cwt. daily with 
4,200 ewt. for rye and cereals. Ele- 
vator capacity is 28 million bushels. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Man Dies in Mill 


Fumigation Accident 


COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS — One 
man died and another was hospital- 
ized as a result of being overcome by 
gas fumes following a general fumiga- 
tion of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co. plant here Nov. 11. Clyde Skaggs, 
an employee of the mill is dead from 
the accident, and in the hospital is 
James Reidy, also of the milling firm. 

A third mill employee, Jack Brown, 
was hospitalized briefly and two po- 
licemen who made the rescue of the 
stricken men were overcome by the 
fumes but were treated at the scene. 

According to the fire chief of 
Coffeyville, the three Moore-Lowry 
men entered the plant with gas 
masks on following the fumigation 
period in order to ventilate the build- 
ing. How the men were overcome 
was not determined. 
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Industry Men 
On Grocery 
Group’s Program 


NEW YORK—tThe challenge to the 
food and grocery industry to grow 
and develop rapidly enough to stay 
in the forefront of the nation’s tre- 
mendous expansion will keynote dis- 
cussions at the annual Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America convention in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel here Nov. 
16-18. 

The convention’s theme will be 
“The Challenge of Prosperity,” Paul 
S. Willis, president of GMA, an- 
nounces. Present at the convention 
will be more than 1,500 grocery in- 
dustry, agricultural, educational, ad- 
vertising and marketing leaders rep- 
resenting enterprises which partici- 
pate in the chain of essential services 
required to change raw agricultural 
commodities into finished products 
ready for the dinner table. 

Chairman of the luncheon session 
Nov. 17 will be Paul S. Gerot, presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. Walter R. Barry, vice presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc., will preside 
at the morning session Nov. 18. Par- 
ticipating in an executive session of 
members will be George Coppers, 
president, National Biscuit Co. and 
R. Newton Laughlin, president, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Inc. 
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Thomas B. Humphrey 


General Mills, Ltd., 
Gets Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS—Thomas B. Hum- 
phrey has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent of General Mills (Canada), Ltd., 
with headquarters in Toronto, C. H. 
Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., 
announced this week. Mr. Humphrey 
was named advertising manager of 
the Canadian company in September, 
1955. 

A native of El Reno, Okla., Mr. 
Humphrey joined General Mills as a 
trainee in 1941. After service in the 
U.S. Army, he returned in 1946 where 
he served successively in the com- 
pany’s Chicago sales records, custo- 
mer records and accounting depart- 
ments and in the Minneapolis grain 
department, 

In 1947, he became a products man- 
ager in the grocery products advertis- 
ing department. He was appointed 
supervisor of mixes in 1952, and in 
January, 1954, was named assistant 
advertising manager for mixes. 

Mr. Humphrey received a bachelor 
of arts degree from Yale University 
and an L.L.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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Dates Announced for 
Kansas State’s Wheat 


Kernel Conference 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
biggest enrollment in history is ex- 
pected for the 1956 Wheat Kernel 
Conference Jan. 25-28 at Kansas 
State College, Prof. Ernest L. Mader, 
who has charge of arrangements for 
the conference, indicated here today. 

Mr. Mader said the secretary of 
agriculture’s recent announcement 
that certain varieties of low milling 
quality wheat will be supported at 
much less than other varieties likely 
will cause many terminal elevator 
and other grain handling companies 
to send men to the meeting this year. 

At the conference K-State staff 
members and others in the wheat in- 
dustry teach wheat buyers how to 
recognize varieties of wheat from 
their kernels. 

The 1956 conference also will in- 
clude discussions and demonstra- 
tions on wheat quality, grain market- 
ing, storage problems and other 
phases of the industry. 

There is a possibility, Mr. Mader 
indicated. that enrollment for the 
conference may have to be limited to 
the number possible to handle with 
college facilities. 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Reports 
Benefits From Tie-Up With Ogilvie Co. 


MONTREAL—Considerable econo- 
mies have been effected by the tying 
in of the production and warehouse 
facilities of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., with those of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., but con- 
tinuing severe competition, with re- 
sultant lower flour profits, has offset 
the substantial savings made. This 
situation was reported to stockhold- 
ers by Ross R. Hutchison, president. 


The report and accounts of the 
Ogilvie company appear on page 17. 

The Ogilvie company acquired the 
controlling interest in Lake of the 
Woods during the year ended Aug. 
31, 1955. 

Mr. Hutchison said that sales of 
flour on the domestic market were 
well maintained and the sales de- 
partments had been reorganized to 
make them more effective. The com- 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as at Aug. 31, 1955, 
with comparative figures as at Aug. 31, 1954 


ASSETS: 1955 
baet ome te. bamkts (mab) «<0 o0%.0.0-cbsbestnbe seas $ 399,681.67 $ 
Investments (market value 1955—$112,488, 1954—$124,488) 1.00 
Accounts receivable: 
(Including advances for 
Wheat Board) 
After providing for bad 
Inventories, valued as follows 
Grain at approximate market value 
Flour and Feed at approximate manufactured cost 
Bag at approximate cost =e . esse 


CURRENT 


Cash on 


account of the Canadian 


and doubtful accounts. 5,443,093.88 


3,150,807.04 
Total ur assets 4 , 105,803.37 8,691,538.40 

URRENT L ‘ABILITIES 
Banh oar secured - . 227,000.00 1, 
our vans ‘ 642 


2,293.40 
federal, provincial and municipal taxes 149,501.76 


274,000.00 
603,436.79 
194,749.22 


1,018,795.16 2,072, 186.01 


Working ipital > 7.087,008.21 
OTHER ASSETS 
Ly I cl 


6,619, 352 39 


€ s to revenue i 42,680.15 
Sundry ivestments—erain exchange seat, et« ee 6,528.00 
Investment in controlled company—allied industry at cost 
le yunt written off ‘ 712 
ROPERTY AC COU NT 
Land, water power, building 
nd equipment at cost 
on applied 
Reserve for 


41,511.19 
6,529.00 
870.62 711,648.12 
machinery 
less depreci- 
$ 7,438,954.00 
depreciation 5 668 3,712,108.96 


3,.726,845.04 3,876,091.95 


rade marks 250,000.00 50,000.00 


505,1 32.65 


other reserve seseacd 
for possible dec in inven- 
1lues 125,000.00 
for future adve 


150,133.23 


125,000.00 400,133.23 400,133.23 


net assets over liabilitic $11,104,999.42 


EQUITIES 


*s and reserves 5 ,425,798.79 


issued and fully paid- 


cumulative preferred shares of $100 each. .$ 1,500,000,00 $ 1,500,000.00 


ized 200,000 shares 

17,689 shares 

retained for use 
surplus 


of no par value 

bes $ 2,953,780.00 

n business— 
6,972,018.79 9,925,798.79 


9,604,999.42 


$11,425 798.7 79 $11,104,999.42 
INTINGENT 


" ustome 


LIABILITY 


rs paper under discount — oa oie aa 703,501.13 $ 440,480.35 


Statement of Income and meted for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1955, with comparative figures for the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1954 


1955 19 
rofit for the year 57, 


54 
660,941.00 757,351.82 
ome 6,548.99 


7,744.37 
1 investments in the controlled company. 70,123.50 


69,498.50 
737,613.49 834,594.69 
56,859.70 
189,524.81 
%, 00:3 2.49 


92,825.66 
164,571.32 
6,215.13 
92,802.16 
454.03 
356,868.30 
477,726.39 
179,164.79 


349,444.2 


388, 169. 21 


r estimated income tax 153,012.88 


235,156. 33 $ 298.5: 561. 60 


Statement of Earned Surplus for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1955, with comparative figures for the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1954 


1955 1954 
$ 6,651,219.42 $ 6,574,090.91 


r year, carried to Statement of Earned Surplus.$ 


Balance at pre 
Add 
Profit on sale 
Sundry 


ous Aug 31 


of investments and fixed assets.. og > os 
djustments of prior years 119,869.31 
6,974, 782.56 6,693,960.22 
Add 
Net income for 
Expenditure 


year as per Statement of Income and 


235,156.33 298,561.60 
6,992,521.82 


7,209,938.89 


Deduct 
Dividend or 
Dividend on 


cumulative 
common stoc 


105,000.00 
132,920.10 


105,000.00 


preferred stock 
! . . 236,302.40 


237,920.10 341,302.40 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


o wreG bple <a bes kwens $ 6,972,018.79 $ 6,651,219.42 
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pany has entered the prepared mix 
market under the brand name “Five 
Roses Cake Mix” comprising five 
varieties. The company increased its 
advertising appropriation for the in- 
troduction of these mixes, and favor- 
able public acceptance is already evi- 
dent. 

In view of the constant trend to- 
wards the use of paper bags and bulk 
delivery, and the consequent decline 
in the use of fabric bags, it was de- 
cided to dispose of the bag plant and 
machinery belonging to the com- 
pany’s wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Sunset Manufacturing Co., Ltd. The 
profit derived from this sale, Mr. 
Hutchinson explained, accounts for 
most of the item $323,563 included in 
the surplus account under the head- 
ing of “profit on sale of investments 
and fixed assets.” 

The operation of the company’s 
line elevators was most satisfactory 
and the subsidiary Inter-City Baking 
Co., Ltd., has reasonably satisfactory 
profits for the year ended Jan. 31, 
1955. 
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Oats Disappearance 


Near Record Level 


WASHINGTON — The second 
largest domestic disappearance of 
record for the first quarter of the 
year and a decrease in the imports 
of oats are reported in the quarterly 
oats market summary issued recently 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The summary also notes that 
oats prices on the farm during the 
July-September quarter were sharply 
below a year ago and that the oats 
crop this season was the largest of 
record. 

Domestic disappearance of oats 
July-September totaled 521 million 
bushels, the second largest of record 
for the first quarter. This compares 
with 440 million bushels the first 
quarter last year and 441 million the 
five-year (1949-53) average. 

Exports of oats the first quarter 
were the largest since 1949 and 
totaled 4.9 million bushels. This com- 
pares with only 52,000 bu. for the 
comparable period last year and 106,- 
000 bu. two years ago. 

Sales of oats by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. July 1 through Oct. 12 
this season amounted to nearly 14 
million bushels. This compares with 
5.7 million bushels sold the compar- 
able period last season. 

Imports of oats the first three 
months of the season amounted to 
only around 800,000 bu., the smallest 
for the period since 1947, and com- 
pares with 3.9 million the first quar- 
ter last year and 21.3 million for the 
comparable period in 1953. At the 
recommendation of USDA, the Presi- 
dent announced on Sept. 9 that im- 
port quotas on oats would not be 
continued beyond Sept. 30, 1955. 


USDA Asks Bids 
For Relief Flour 
And Corn Meal 


WASHINGTON—Offers to supply 
7,612,250 lb. of wheat flour and 5,289,- 
550 lb. of corn meal were requested 
this week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The flour and corn meal 
will be purchased by USDA under 
Public Law 311 (approved late last 
summer) for donation to needy 
families and persons. 

Offers to supply the wheat flour 
and corn meal must be received by 
the grain division, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, USDA, Washington 
25, D.C., not later than 4 p.m. Nov. 
18 for acceptance by USDA not later 
than 1 p.m., Nov. 21. Purchases will 
be for December delivery. 

Flour must be all-purpose wheat 
flour. It must be bleached and en- 
riched and packed in 10-lb. paper 
bags. The corn meal will be either 
yellow or white. It must be enriched, 
fine ground, and may be regular or 
degermed. The corn meal must be 
in 5-lb. paper bags. 

Prices quoted for either product in 
offers, USDA says, should be f.o.b. 
mills with a guarantee of freight 
rates to destinations listed in the an- 
nouncement (supplement 3 to GR- 
323) which has been mailed to the 
trade. 

This quantity of flour and corn 
meal to be procured under this an- 
nouncement is in addition to previous 
purchases totaling 17,236,400 lb. of 
flour and 10,703,000 lb. of corn meal. 
The commodities are being made 
available to needy persons through 
state distributing agencies in the 
same manner as other commodities 
furnished by USDA. This program is 
primarily a relief measure, and school 
lunch programs and institutions are 
not eligible to participate, USDA ex- 
plains. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — A gain of slightly 
more than 500,000 bu. over the pre- 
vious week boosted Canadian wheat 
and flour exports for the week ended 
Nov. 10 to 4,711,000 bu. The total 
included 740,000 in the form of flour 
of which 305,000 were for Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations. 

IWA wheat exports climbed to 2,- 
330,000 bu., the first time since the 
start of the current crop year that 
the total has been of any importance. 
Germany took 1,186,000 bu.; Norway 
425,000; Switzerland 365,000, and 
Israel 354,000 bu. Class 2 wheat ex- 
ports totalled 1,641,000 bu., of which 
1,267,000 were cleared to the U.K.; 
356,000 to Japan, and the remainder 
to Hong Kong. 





' Drouth Relief Program Remains Active 


WASHINGTON — The government 
surplus disposal program—an aspect 
of which has been dubbed the drouth 
disaster program is creeping on in its 
course. 

After the recent disclosure that 15 
scattered counties in five states had 
been added to the drouth relief pro- 
gram for this year it was learned 
here this week that a sliver of south- 
ern Matheur County in southern Ore- 
gon had also been appended to the 
drouth disaster county list. 

All of this makes for unsettled 
competitive conditions across geo- 
graphical political lines within states 
or across states. 


A few counties were withdrawn 
from drouth disaster designation last 
week by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture which now reveals that 
there are 71 counties in seven states 
which can obtain the $1 cwt. discount 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. for 
whole grains or the equivalent when 
contained in manufactured feeds. 

The USDA, in making this an- 
nouncement, adds a sympathetic note 
to the feed industry when it reports 
that at this time last year there 
were 918 counties in 17 states eligi- 
ble for participation in the drouth 
disaster program. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —In the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture official No- 
vember crop report it is noted that 
for all crops in terms of normal—the 
1947-49 base—the yield index attained 
an all-time high of 117% of that base. 
The index would have been even 
higher had it not been for concen- 
trated drouth conditions in the west- 
ern edge of the North Central area 
where the corn and soybean crops 
were reduced. 

USDA attributes the increase in 
all erop production to higher than 
average yields, offsetting some de- 
crease in planted acreage. 

There was no change in the esti- 
mate of the total wheat crop from 
that made a month earlier. The food 
grain total for 1955, including the 
above average but relatively small 
rye crop, comes to 78% of the 1947-49 
base, the report states. 

The corn crop, nearing its final re- 
port, now shows an outturn of ap- 
proximately 3.2 billion bushels for all 
purposes. But significantly for cash 
market purposes, it must be noted 
that this year’s report reveals only 
an approximate increase over 1954 in 
the corn crop for grain of 175 million 
bushels. There are some crop observ- 
ers who believe that after gleaning, 
hogging down and silage use, the 
1955 harvest for grain may not ex- 


ceed the approximate level of 2,652 
million bushels last year. 

While this estimate in normal times 
could be a market factor, it is 


doubted that it will carry its normal 
importance since Commodity Credit 
Corp. with its heavy surplus stocks 
can and probably will be the predomi- 
nant market factor as it releases its 
stocks into the open market next 
year for export. 

Currently CCC has withdrawn from 
the export market except to the ex- 
tent that it has unfilled previous ex- 
port commitments. However, under 
extreme congressional pressure to get 
rid of surpluses, it may be expected 
that CCC will be back on the market 
with corn to sell some time after 
Jan. 1, 1956. The only uncertainty 
concerning that move will be one of 
timing. Sales officials are eager to 
get corn moving to export channels 
and would be vigorous in pushing 
such a drive even now had it not been 
for internal pressure which insisted 
that CCC export offerings were de- 
pressing the domestic corn market as 
the new crop was being harvested 
and had pushed country corn prices 
well down below loan values. 

Sales officials here now wish to get 


CROP PRODUCTION, NOV. 1, 1955 
The Crop Reporting Board of the Agri- 


cultural Marketing Service makes the fol- 
lowing report for the U.S. from data fur- 
nished by crop correspondents, field sta- 

tisticians and cooperating state agencies. 

(0000's omitted) 

Prelim. 

Crop 1954 1955* 
Corn, all, bu. . 2,964,639 3,182,870 
Wheat, all, bu. ....... 969,781 915,528 
Winter, bu. ......0. 790,737 689,403 
All spring, bu. ...... 179,044 226,125 
Durum, bu. ...... 5,557 14,379 
Other spring, bu..: 173,487 211,746 
Oats, bu Pe 1,499,579 1,636,030 
Desiey, BE. sinks deca 370,126 386,551 
mre, BO: éesc00th ee 23,688 28,448 
Wianseed, BG; © ..«sticwe 41,534 42,985 
Sorghum grain, bu. ... 204,087 226,599 
Bey, all, teR icanveces 104,380 109,908 
Soybeans for beans, bu. 342,795 371,898 
*Estimates for wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flaxseed and hay are not based on current 
indications, but are carried forward from 

previous reports, 
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Higher Average Yields Push Total 
U.S. Crop Production to 


back into the corn export market 
shortly after Jan. 1, but there is far 
from unanimous agreement within 
Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficialdom on this point. Most of the 
top officials would defer further 
USDA corn export sales until mid- 
March-April, 1956. Trade sources, 
however, point out that such delay 
will give Argentina an opportunity to 
get its foot into the world market 
door since its corn crop will be ready 
to move shortly after that date. 

Supporting the private crop esti- 
mators’ belief that corn for grain will 
be below the November estimate of 
USDA is a statement in the USDA 
report which said in part, “There 
was considerable shelling by mechani- 
cal pickers in latter October when 
the stalks were dry.” 

The corn harvest in most of the 
belt has been substantially com- 
pleted. USDA says that for the most 
part the quality of this crop is good 
and the moisture content of ear corn 
is low enough for safe storage. 

On the coastal areas of the USS. 
corn is assuming a greater impor- 
tance. In the Southeast this year 
record yields, resulting from favor- 
able growing conditions, improved 
seed and heavier use of commercial 
fertilizer has contributed to the 
higher per acre outturn, USDA says. 
On the West Coast and in Rocky 
Mountain states the crop is the 
largest since 1930, reflecting a per 


New Level 


acre yield of 34.9 bu. per acre which 
is 45% larger than the 10-year aver- 
age. Best results are reported from 
diverted irrigated cotton acreage in 
California and Arizona. 


New Soybean Record 


The soybean crop is making a new 
record-high of an estimated 372 mil- 
lion bushels. Losses from the original 
forecast are attributed to drouth con- 
ditions in the main belt about the 
same area which influenced the de- 
cline from the original corn crop 
estimate. 

The growing importance of sor- 
ghums as a feed crop is shown in 
the report which estimates a crop of 
about 227 million bushels, evidently 
the result of expanded acreage as 
other crop land has been removed 
through allotment controls. Per acre 
yields are down 1.9 bu. to a national 
average yield now reported at 17.1 
bu. Texas continues as the largest 
producer of sorghums with approxi- 
mately 60% of this crop grown in 
that state. 

The USDA report reveals that for 
all feed grains, the 1955 production 
is about 12% of the 1947-49 base and 
second only to the record high year 
of 1948 when feed grain outturns 
amounted to 116% of that same base. 
The oats crop for 1955 was a record- 
breaker and the barley crop was the 
second largest in the nation’s crop 
record history. 





Production School Provides Look at 
Future Trends in Feed Manufacturing 


KANSAS CITY—The increasingly 
competitive nature of the feed manu- 
facturing business brought a record 
crowd to the Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School last week, and it brought 
a school program which provided a 
look into future needs and trends in 
feed manufacturing. 

Some 425 feed production men, 
recognizing the need for more infor- 
mation on production methods and 
means of reducing costs, turned out 
for the three day school held here 
Nov. 7-9 under the sponsorship of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

In providing a look into the future, 
the school focused new attention on 
the word “automation” and what in- 
creasingly automatic and mechanized 
operations mean to feed manufactur- 
ing. At the same time, the school pro- 
vided new ideas on ways of carry- 
ing out old processes. 

The fact that the industry has be- 
come more cost-conscious while turn- 
ing out improved products was em- 
phasized in all of the talks and panel 
discussion sessions covering all as- 
pects of feed production during the 
busy three days. 

Feed men from 34 states and two 
foreign countries were on hand to 
hear the talks and discussions by al- 
most 50 production authorities. 

Dwight Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of the 
school, set the stage for the program 
when he pointed out: “Feed manu- 
facturing has come to the point where 
it is so competitive that the differ- 
ence between a profitable and un- 
profitable operation is primarily in 
the economical or uneconomical 
operation of a feed mill.” 

James H. Burrell of James H. Bur- 


rell & Sons, Inc., St. Louis, noted that 
many plants require three, four, five 
or more man-hours per ton in pro- 
duction. On the other hand, the most 
efficient plants are now down around 
one man-hour per ton, and in some 
cases a little less. 

Some of the comments regarding 
automation and the extent to which 
it can go were regarded as startling. 
At the same time, these comments 
were qualified by the speakers who 
pointed out that automation has al- 
ready come to the feed mill in some 
form, that its general application will 
be gradual, that the goal of mecha- 
nized manufacture should be an eco- 
nomical one. Others pointed out that 
principles of automation can be 
adopted by small as well as large 
plants, that some operations might be 
completely mechanized while others 
might not. 

The goals of automation, the feed 
men were told, included a reduction 
in unit labor costs, reduced wastage 
and production of a uniform product. 

While the application of automa- 
tion is expected to be gradual and 
may not cover all feed plant opera- 
tions, one of the speakers said he 
visualizes the “feed mill of the fu- 
ture” as being under highly mecha- 
nized and automatic systems. And he 
predicted that at least the young men 
in the industry will see plants similar 
to the one he described. 

As part of a talk on maintenance, 
Harold M. Wies, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, said: “The feed mill of the 
future would receive orders from 
salesmen all during the day. These 
orders would be fed into a machine 
and at the end of the day this ma- 
chine would total up all orders and 
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OODLES OF MACARONI — Robert 
Green, executive director of the Na- 


tional Macaroni Institute, at left, 
discusses a few of the more than 100 
varieties of macaroni with Eddie 
Doucette during an appearance on 
the latter’s TV show, seen daily on 
WNBQ, Chicago. Sharing the spot- 
light with the macaroni varieties on 
the show was a discussion of Na- 
National Macaroni Week. 





punch tapes so that on the next day 
the production department would au- 
tomatically make the feed ordered on 
the previous day and automatically 
load it into the boxcar. 

“All the while the plant was mak- 
ing this product, packing it and load- 
ing it into boxcars automatically, 
machines would be recording back to 
other machines the amount of mate- 
rial used in order to record a con- 
tinuous inventory of every ingredient 
on hand right up to the moment that 
that material was used or received. 


“As ingredients and materials were 
used, machines would automatically 
write orders for more material and 
ingredients to keep the inventory at 
a pre-determined level. 

“All during the time the machines 
were automatically producing a prod- 
uct, other machines would continu- 
ally test the product so that every 
bag of feed produced would be just 
exactly like every other bag of feed, 
and if the feed were off-standard, 
machines would automatically dump 
these feed bags to correct the faults. 

“At the same time, machines would 
automatically make out bills for cus- 
tomers and put these bills into en- 
velopes and address them.” 

While the production school stu- 
dents were hearing this description 
of the ultimate in automation in feed 
manufacturing, they also were hear- 
ing of present-day applications of the 
trend, such as automatic batching. 

They also were getting advice and 
tips on various processing and han- 
dling operations in feed plants. 

In talks and panel discussions, ex- 
perts from feed and allied companies 
were telling of new and old methods 
to meet new and old problems in all 
phases of processing and handling. 





CHICAGO CORN RECEIPTS 
AT RECORD LEVEL 


CHICAGO — A seven-year record 
for carlot receipts of corn on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was set Nov. 
14, according to Robert C. Liebenow, 
executive secretary, with arrivals of 
842 cars of that cereal. Translated 
into bushels, this would be about 
1,515,000 bu. In addition to the rail 
run, there were 751 trucks with a 
total of 355,000 bu. and three barges 
carrying 125,000 bu. Total corn re- 
ceipts for the day amounted to 2,055,- 
000 bushels. 
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Grain, Marketing Class 
At Chicago Exchange 
Will Open Nov. 17 


CHICAGO—Grain and its market- 
ing, a special course covering most 
phases of grain industry operations 
sponsored by the Grain Exchange 
Institute, will hold its first session 
Nov. 17, James P. Reichmann, insti- 
tute president, announced today. 

The two-hour class sessions will be 
held each Thursday for 20 weeks in 
the Board of Trade building here. 
John W. Dickson, Jr., a member of 
the Board of Trade, will conduct the 
class sessions, assisted by a number 
of guest lecturers. Enrollment is open 
to all interested persons. 


More than 2,600 students have at- 
tended the institute classes since 
they were established in 1937. In- 
cluded in the alumni group are bank- 
ers, accountants, elevator operators, 
commission merchants, millers, traffic 
managers, feed brokers and manufac- 
turers, and others. 

Subjects to be covered in the course 
include fundamentals of grain grow- 
ing, handling, marketing and trans- 
portation; exchange procedures; ex- 
porting; milling and processing; grad- 
ing; purchasing; futures trading; 
hedging; spreading; market news and 
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crop reporting; speculation and price 
determining factors. 

Mr. Dickson studied commerce at 
Loyola and Northwestern Universities 
and was associated with the grain 
department of General Mills, Inc., for 
six years. At present he is a partner 
of the John W. Dickson grain mer- 
chandising firm. 

Guest lecturers will include Virgil 
Wiese, vice president, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co.; Dallas Western and 
J. W. Stenner, Quaker Oats Co.; 
Ernest Heerlein, R. D. Erickson, R. 
C. Liebenow, and Roy Holmes, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade; John E. Bren- 
nan, John E. Brennan & Co., Orrin S. 
Dowse, Norris Grain Co., J. J. Shan- 
ley, Board of Trade Clearing Corp.; 
Clarence M. Galvin, Francis I. Du 
Pont & Co.; Richard Withrow, Lam- 
son Brothers & Co., Hall Layman, 
Northern Trust Co.; J. S. Schonberg, 
Uhlmann Grain Co.; Kurt Aspman, 
American Maize Co.; Percy Brauti- 
gan, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; and J. P. Reichmann and 
Vincent W. Rooney, brokers. 

The Grain Exchange Institute is 
sponsored by the Chicago Association 
of Grain Commission Merchants. In- 
stitute officers in addition to Mr. 
Reichmann are E. A. Boerner, vice 
president; Thomas E. Hosty, secre- 
tary-treasurer; John E. Brennan and 
M. R. Glaser. 





Test Areas For a Complete Study 
Of Grain Contamination Suggested 


DENVER The establishment of 
test areas in which a complete grain 
sanitation program could be placed 
in operation for study was recom- 
mended recently by Dorr D. Green, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, be- 
fore the National Pest Control Assn. 

Mr. Green, chief of the predator 
and pest control branch, said that 
there was no adequate answer to 
the extent that the nation’s wheat 
could be cleaned up for use in human 
food. To help in getting an answer, 
he suggested test areas in the winter 
wheat and spring wheat sections, as 
well as one in the mixed corn-wheat 
producing area. 

Such tests should include a com- 
plete sanitation program placed in 
operation throughout the entire area 
and the areas should be large enough 
to demonstrate statistically what im- 
provements can be expected by the 
establishment of the best-known sani- 
tation practices, he said. 

“The production of clean grain for 
use in producing food products is a 
challenge to the pest control industry 
as well as to the government, farmers, 
grain handlers, millers and food dis- 
tributors,” Mr. Green said. “Any ef- 
fective program, be it large or small, 
will require organization and the full 
continued support of all agencies and 
individuals that may be affected. 

“Incentives or penalties in the price 
received for clean grain or other food 
items as compared to a filth laden 
product would help materially. I’m 
afraid, however, that some financial 
loss must occur before sufficient in- 
terest will be aroused to get real ac- 
tion in a food sanitation program.” 

At the present moment, the speak- 
er said he knew of no permanent, 
full-time public servant who is de- 
voting his full time to grain or food 
sanitation work, at the producer level, 
either in operations or in research, 
looking to the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Green referred to the Food 
and Drug Administration order an- 
nouncing new filth content stand- 
ards on food wheat, explaining that 


through Aug. 30 of this year inspec- 
tors condemned 1% of 3,901 cars of 
wheat—if the standards to be effec- 
tive next July 1 had been in opera- 
tion, 242% would have been diverted 
to feed channels. 

“The real problem in grain sani- 
tation, or as I prefer to term it ‘food 
sanitation,’ is to obtain complete sani- 
tation practices in the growing, har- 
vesting, transportation, storage and 
manufacture of food products,” Mr. 
Green said. “This means that so far 
as grain is concerned, there must be 
established complete sanitation prac- 
tices in the field, in farm storage, in 
transportation, in local elevators and 
in terminal elevators. All who handle 
food commodities must be completely 
conscious of the fact that their prod- 
ucts are intended for human con- 
sumption.” 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
recently completed arrangements 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for aiding with tne establish- 
ment of a model binsite to be located 
near Watseka, Ill. It is planned that 
this installation will be quite elabor- 
ate and will contain a number of dif- 
ferent types of storage structures. 
Grain will be kept in these installa- 
tions for a period of four years and 
extensive studies will be made. 

The speaker referred to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota study showing 
that when rodent urine is deposited 
on wheat, 30% of the urea penetrates 
through the bran coating and about 
3% of the phosphates penetrate into 
the starch, Both urea and phosphates 
from the urine can be detected in 
flour milled from such wheat. 

“We are all in need of information 
as to what result might be expected 
from food sanitation work; particu- 
larly as applied to grain,’’ Mr. Green 
concluded. “Certainly the problem is 
more than just killing pests that may 
contaminate the product. The prob- 
lem is to produce, market and proc- 
ess grain and other foods in such a 
manner that the final product avail- 
able to the public as focd will be as 
sanitary as it is possible to make it.” 
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Wheat Under Support Oct. 15 
Lags Well Behind Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Farmers had put 
180,134,112 bu. of 1955-crop wheat 
under price support through Oct. 15, 
1955, it was announced this week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This compares with 302,093,063 bu. 
from the 1954-crop placed under sup- 
port through that same date in 1954. 
The wheat total under support this 
year included 119,023,559 bu. of ware- 
house-stored wheat, 58,844,993 bu. 
farm-stored, and 1,365,560 bu. under 
purchase agreements. Nearly all of 
this total was still under support on 
Oct. 15 as farmers had redeemed 
loans on only 496,818 bu. 

The quantity placed under support 
in the three major Southwest wheat- 
producing states of Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas is down more than 100 
million bushels from the 1954-crop 
support total as of Oct. 15, the USDA 
reports. Of the major wheat-producing 
states, only North Dakota and Mon- 
tana show increases from a year ago 
in quantities of wheat under support. 

Here are 1955-crop wheat support 
totals as of Oct. 15, 1955, for 15 states 
compared with totals as of the same 
date a year ago: 


1955 1954 
(in millions of bushels) 
32.1 74.7 
25.8 28.0 
16.2 12.1 

16.8 
48 
10.6 
12.9 
10.1 
10.0 
13.9 
9.1 
6.7 
9.5 
41.0 
213 


Other 1955 crops with support 
totals of less than a year ago include 
barley, oats and grain sorghums. 
Flaxseed, rye and soybeans show in- 
creases. The first report on corn 
under support is still extremely small, 
but also shows an increase, USDA 
reports. Here are the totals of 1955- 
crop grains placed under support 
through Oct. 15: 


Washington ... 
North Dakota. . 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Oregon 

Ohio 


Missouri 

Illinois 

South Dakota.. 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Oklahoma 


Warehouse-Stored 

Loans (Bu.) 
13,759,762 
163,870 
2,235,356 
7,764,393 
2,717,963 
2,152,949 
119,923,559 
4,666,553 


Barley 

Corn 

Flaxseed 

Oats 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

Grain Sorghums* 


*Grain Sorghums per cwt. 


Farm-Stored 
Loans (Bu.) 
28,440,141 
1,415,128 
31,111,274 
2,568,253 


58,844,993 


These totals compare with 59,121,- 
047 bu. of barley, 97,925 bu. of corn, 
2,298,182 bu. of flaxseed, 48,851,480 
bu. of oats, 1,599,604 bu. of soybeans, 
302,093,063 bu. of wheat and 10,796,- 
671 cwt. of grain sorghums from 1954 
crops placed under support through 
Oct. 15, 1954. 

As with wheat, USDA reports, only 
small quantities of other 1955 crops 
have been withdrawn by farmers from 
support and include 199,985 bu. of 
barley, 1,282 bu. of flaxseed, 429,811 
bu. of oats and 8,318 bu. of rye. 

Through Oct. 15, farmers had ex- 
tended farm-stored 1954 crop loans 
for another year on 5,255,132 bu. of 
barley, 18,925,672 bu. of corn, 319,081 
bu. of flaxseed, 7,546,852 bu. of oats, 
404,831 bu. of rye, 5,780,030 bu. of 
wheat and 174,908 cwt. of grain 
sorghums. In addition, loans on 21,- 
919,723 bu. of 1953-crop corn now 
under reseal have been extended for 
another year. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Field Narrowed in 


Bag Sewing Contest 


CHICAGO — Housewives from 
Utah, Mississippi, and Oklahoma are 
the three top winners selected last 
week in the national finals of the Cot- 
ton Bag Sewing Contest. First place 
winners who will share in more than 
$2,500 worth of prizes, including a 
free week in Chicago for the winners 
and their escorts are Mrs. Norman 
F. MacNeil of Midvale, Utah; Mrs. 
Charles A. Carlson of Vicksburg, 
Miss., and Mrs. Julius Jones, Hard- 
tner, Kansas. 

From these three, the National 
Cotton Bag Sewing Queen for 1955 
will be chosen the night of Nov. 15 
at a feed bag fashion show at the 
Hotel Morrison. 

All three, as did each of the 62 
entries in the finals, had previously 
won first place for cotton bag sewing 
in their state and regional fairs. 
Sponsors of the contest are the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Textiie Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., and Pfaff Sew- 
ing Machines. 





Purchase 
Agreements (Bu.) 
671,284 
24,350 
108,190 
856,801 
141,339 
37,293 
1,365,560 

14,460 


Total (Bu.) 
42,871,187 
506,424 
3,758,674 
39,732,468 
6,427,555 


318,204 


207,752 2,397,994 
180,134,112 


374,820 5,055,833 





U.S. Economy Doing Fine Without War 


WASHINGTON — Evidence that 
the U.S. economy can maintain good 
times without the artificial props of 
war spending is growing stronger 
every year, according to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Immediately after Korea _ there 
were honest doubts as to whether 
business could retain its pace. For a 
full year, beginning with the summer 
of 1953, there was no marked busi- 
ness expansion. Some economists 
called for a $7 billion increase in 


~ government spending plus greater 


loans for small business and a min- 
imum wage of $1.25. 

But now the picture has changed. 
In less than a year, the organization 
points out, the value of all U.S. out- 
put of goods and services (gross na- 
tional product) has risen by $26 bil- 


lion. Some 65% million persons are 
employed, and the economy is oper- 
ating at close to capacity. In the 
past year, U.S. national income in- 
creased by over $20 billion, and in- 
vestment for peacetime production is 
rising. 

Meanwhile, government spending 
generally is down and expenditures 
for national security (defense, atomic 
energy, etc.) fell off 20% between 
fiscal 1953 and 1955. Total defense 
spending remains high, but repre- 
sents only 10% of national income. 

Evidently, says the Chamber of 
Commerce the current U.S. business 
expansion is geared to peacetime pro- 
duction, not war spending. Business 
is gaining faith that it can do for 
itself. More than any time since 1929, 
private enterprise is finding itself. 
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Flour Sales Expand Some in 
Southwest, Show Little 
Change in Other Areas 


While a slight improvement in sales 
of flour was reported in the South- 
west, business transacted by mills in 
the Northwest and the central states 
remained at about the same level as 
in the previous week. 

Buying by a few chain bakers 
boosted the southwestern sales av- 
erage to 56% of capacity from the 
26% level of the previous week. In 
the central states, sales averaged only 
30% of capacity, and spring wheat 
mills sold an average of 57% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 52% the week 
before. 

The baking industry in general still 
has a considerable amount of flour 
booked, and last week’s buying was 
described largely as fill-in. 

In the export market some inquiry 
from Latin America developed, and 
there was an indication of interest 
from buyers in the Netherlands and 
Norway. However, 1i0 sales of any 
consequence were reported. Vancou- 
ver reports indicated increased buying 
by the Philippines. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
100% of capacity, about the same 
level as in the previous week. A year 
ago in the comparable week produc- 
tion averaged 99% of capacity. Out- 
put was increased in the Southwest 
and at Buffalo, unchanged in the 
Pacific Northwest and lower in other 
areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills averaged 57% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 52% 
the previous week and 78% in the 
comparable period last year. 

As in previous recent weeks, con- 
versions of hard winter wheat flour 
contracts again contributed a size- 
able portion of the sales total. 

Other business was largely a scat- 
tering of fill-in purchases, with ex- 
pectations that this type of buying 
might be stepped up shortly. A de- 
cline in cash wheat premiums of up to 
6¢ bu. on some lots permitted a 15@ 
16¢ reduction in flour prices. A re- 
newal of firmness in prices possibly 
would uncover some additional buy- 
ing interest, observers say. 

Clear flour prices held steady, with 
demand balancing supply. Family 
flour trade was routine, with no 
change in the price of nationally-ad- 
vertised brands. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 89% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 102% in the com- 
parable week a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 98% of capacity, with opera- 
tions of interior mills showing 
a better rate of production relative 
to capacity than Minneapolis mills, 
estimated at 104% of capacity. Total 
Northwest production the previous 
week averaged 102% of capacity and 
a year earlier 96% of capacity. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 120% of capacity last week, 
compared with 113% the previous 
week and 101% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 11, 100-Ib. cottons, 
earlots: Standard patent $6@6.13, 
short patent $6.10@6.23, high gluten 
$6.55@6.71, first clear $5.75@6.35, 
whole wheat $5.80@6.03, family $6.30 
@7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A mild improvement 
in flour sales was reported in the 
Southwest last week. Some purchases 
by a few chain bakers helped boost 
business above recent low levels, but 
at that sales were only about half of 
rated capacity. 

Sales averaged 56% of capacity 
last week, against 26% in the pre- 
vious week and 34% a year ago. Only 
7% of the total was for export. 

Several chain bakers acquired mod- 
erate lots of flour late last week. 
These purchases were added to fair 
quantities of flour already on order. 
Little interest was shown by other 
bakers because the trade in general 
continues to be well-booked as a re- 
sult of purchases made last summer. 


Some moderate quantities of flour 
were sold to independents and the 
usual p.d.s. sales also were reported 
to make up the balance of the week’s 
activities in bakery flour. Family 
business was rather quiet with prices 
steady. 

Modest inquiry from Latin America 
and some evidence of new interest 
out of The Netherlands and Norway 
were all that came up in export last 
week. No sales of any consequence 
were reported and failure of any re- 
plies from the European countries 
seemed to indicate lack of interest 
at the prices quoted. 

Running time was at a slightly bet- 
ter level last week with mills in the 
area averaging close to five days. 
Directions were in rather good volume 
and some mills are scheduled full- 
time for several weeks to come. Oth- 
ers have found a slackening of run- 
ning time to be the situation at 
present. 

Quotations, Nov. 14, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.45 
@5.50, established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.25, first clears $4.35@5, 
second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.75@4.25. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 


last week with prices about 3¢ sack 
lower than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
57%, compared with 23% the pre- 
ceding week and 33% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices Nov. 11 were 4@6¢ lower on 
family flour and 10@14¢ lower on 
bakery flour, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
slow and prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 20¢ lower on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Nov. 12: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard patent 
$5.95@6.15; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.70@5.80, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.60@5.70, straight grade $5.55 
@5.65. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: One chain baker bought a 
moderate amount of flour during the 
past week, but this business, together 
with the other small lots of family 
flour and bakers, amounted to only 
15% to 20% of capacity. Mills con- 
tinued to average four days per week 
running time. Prices were unchanged 
on family flour and clears, and 10¢ 
lower on bakers compared with pre- 
vious week. Quotations, Nov. 11, 100’s, 


cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7.10; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $5.90@6; first clears, unen- 


riched, $4.75@4.85, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour mills spent another 
week of slow booking activity in the 
central states during the week ending 
Nov. 12. Flour salesmen said the 
baking trade was booked up in most 
cases for several weeks ahead, and 
that some firms were covered for 
even the first quarter of 1956. Sales 
during the period were estimated at 
around 30% of 5-day milling capacity. 

Shipping directions were said to be 
fair, and mills were running for the 
most part on a 5-day week. Direc- 
tions for family flour, in response to 
promotional activity, were said to be 
excellent. Order backlogs were being 
eaten into on this type of flour. 

Soft wheat flour sales also were 
slow. Orders of as much as 5,000 
sacks at a time were rare. Sales con- 
sisted mainly of cracker flour, with 

(Continued on page 22) 





Shipments of Durum Products Slip 
As Sales Remain on Limited Scale 


Continued light demand for blended 
semolina and other durum products 
was accompanied last week by a 
slackening in shipping directions, 
which up to recently had been hold- 
ing to a good level. Indications were 
that shipments would be trimmed 
back this week. 

While a moderate downturn in the 
demand for these products usually 
develops about this time of the year 
it, appeared that the reduction was 
arriving a little earlier than usual. It 
is believed that continuation of warm 
weather this fall beyond usual ex- 
pectations checked the movement of 
macaroni and noodle products to 
some extent and that now this situa- 
tion is being reflected in lighter pro- 
duction requirements for manufactur- 
ers. 

Lower prices and 


for blends 


straight semolina, following reduc- 
tions in the cash durum market, also 
appear to be a cause for hesitation on 


the part of buyers. Semolina made 
with 50% durum and 50% hard 
wheats was quoted at $6.75 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis, early this week. 
Durum wheat at the top of the 60-Ib. 
range was quoted at $2.80 bu. and at 
$2.85 for “selected” lots. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Nov. 11, were as follows: 


61 to 64 Ib. . 
60 Ib. . , 
59 Ib. .. 

58 Ib 

57 Ib 


1s aime . .$2.85@3.00 
2.70 @2.85 
2.65 @2.80 
2.60 @ 2.75 
Couweméses e's pt bes . 2.55 @2.70 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 7-11 .. 168,500 161,905 95 
Previous week .. 168,500 *169,732 100 
Year ago . 168,500 185,899 90 
Crop year 
production 
Nov... 313, 1986 15.008 G5. diaawe ss 2;794,450 
Nov. 5, 1954 3,188,228 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Generally Quiet; 
Kansas City Firmer 


Some renewed strength in Kansas 
City millfeed prices Nov. 14 was not 
reflected immediately in prices at 
Chicago and Minneapolis, as eastern 
demand continued to lag. Mixer de- 
mand has not stepped up to any 
great extent as yet, although a sea- 
sonal upturn is anticipated shortly. 
Bran and middlings were off 50¢@$1 
ton at Minneapolis, with heavier feeds 
marked down more. 

Some minor improvement in feed 
sales was noted by a few mills in the 
Southwest last week, but in general 
business still was at a disappointing 
level. Plants which have an oppor- 
tunity to work on cattle feed for 
shipment to northern sections of the 
area operated at improved rates this 
week, while others with main items 
for hog and poultry feeding continued 
to find business slack. 

Demand for poultry feed has been 
slow. Some improvement in broiler 
feed demand was noted as a result 
of slightly better broiler prices in the 
Arkansas area. The hog market still 
hovers around the recent unsatisfac- 
tory levels, and many feeders are 
delaying or reducing feeding of con- 
centrates until colder weather. Dairy 
feed sales have been slow. 

Formula feed business showed some 
fair improvement in the Northwest 
last week for some manufacturers, 
but for others the volume was about 
the same as a week ago. 

Some manufacturers believe that a 
definite fall upturn in business is un- 
der way, although at the same time 
they are not too optimistic about 
business reaching the same volume 
as a year ago because of the general 
discouragement of many farmers 
over farm price trends. Farmers, 
they note, tend to cut back first on 
feed purchases when dissatisfied with 
prices for their products. 

Hog feed buying was steady to 
lighter this week, and dairy volume 
continued good for some manufac- 
turers but light for others. Through 
this week cattle have been out on 
pasture in much of the big dairying 
area, but the prospect of snow fore- 
cast at the end of the week indicated 
a possible end to outdoor feeding and 
better feed demand. 

Poultry are being housed and con- 
sequently laying feed demand picked 
up somewhat. Demand is centered on 
concentrates in most instances. 

Demand for beef cattle feed also is 
gaining seasonally and further im- 
provement in this business is indi- 
cated. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,403 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,107 in the 
previous week and 51,238 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 911,- 
318 tons as compared with 947,542 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LONDON MOVE 
LONDON—Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd., the British grain and flour im- 
porting firm, has moved its London 
office to Colchester House, Pepys St., 
London E.C. 3. 
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The general trend of wheat futures 
was lower in the week ending Nov. 
14, although a few recovery flurries 
developed from time to time. Cash 
wheat at Minneapolis was lower, with 
higher protein premiums off 5@6¢ bu. 
Kansas City premiums, meanwhile, 
were firm and offset the drop in the 
basic future there. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture released its 
figures on the amount of wheat put 
under support through Oct. 15, which 
showed a considerable reduction from 
the amount under loan on the same 
date a year ago. The smaller amount 
thus removed from market channels 
this year is an important bearish fac- 
tor, although there is still plenty of 
time left for producers to put their 
wheat under loan if prices recede too 
much. Flour trade remained gener- 
ally slack, and export trade being 
done has little influence on futures 
because supplies are coming from 
government stocks. The approaching 
close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes was a factor in the decline in 
spring wheat values. Futures at Min- 
neapolis were off %4@1%¢ bu. and 
14 @2%¢ bu. at Kansas City. Current 
crop deliveries at Chicago were down 
54 @1%¢ bu. while the new crop con- 
tracts gained fractions. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 14 were: Chicago — December 
$2.03% @2.04, March $2.05%@%, 
May $2.03%@%, July $1.92@1.92%, 
September $1.94@1.94% ; Minneapolis 

December $2.31%, May $2.25; Kan- 
sas City—December $2.09%@%, 
March $2.125%, May $2.09%, July 
$1.98, September $2.00. 


Loan Figures 

Farmers put 180.1 million bushels 
of 1955-crop wheat under price sup- 
port by Oct. 15. This compares with 
302.1 million for the same date a year 
ago. Most of the drop was in the 
hard winter wheat states of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, where only 34 
million were under support this year 
as against 137 million a year earlier. 
Production in these states, estimated 
at 175 million, compares with 278 
million in 1954. In Montana and 
North Dakota 27 million were put 
under support this year or about 10 
million more than at the same time 
last year. 

Exports of wheat, including flour, 
dropped sharply during October and 
are estimated at 10.5 million bushels 
as against 17.3 million during Sep- 
tember and 20.6 million in October, 
1954. Exports, July through October, 
at 79.3 million are about 5 million 
more than for the same period a 
year ago. 

In a final report on International 
Wheat Agreement sales for 1954-55, 
released last week, it was shown that 
the U.S. sold 139,210,000 bu. against 
its quota of 195,572,000 bu. Canada 
was 43,134,000 short of meeting its 
quota, while Australia virtually filled 
its much smaller quota. 

Yugoslavia last week started buy- 
ing against its allotment of 11 million 
bushels, and Brazil is expected to be 
in the market soon for purchase of 
some 20 million tons. Supplies will 
come from government stocks. 

Canada’s 1955 wheat crop, esti- 
mated by the Dominion Bureau. of 
Statistics on the basis of conditions 
at the middle of October at 494.1 
million bushels, is 60% above last 
year's relative low outturn of 308.9 
million bushels and 11% above the 
10-year average of 445.9 million, 
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Wheat Futures Lower; Cash 
Off Sharply at Minneapolis 


Larger offerings of wheat at Min- 
neapolis, aided by an improvement in 
the car supply situation, met with a 
slower demand, and premiums 
tumbled sharply. Ordinaries were off 
2¢ bu., while premiums on all other 
proteins were down 5@6¢ bu. for the 
week ending Nov. 11. On that date 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring was quoted 
in a range of 1@7¢ over the Decem- 
ber future, 12% protein 2@8¢ over, 
13% protein 4@9¢ over, 14% protein 
9@14¢ over, 15% protein 13@17¢ 
over, 15.5% protein 18@22¢ over, 
16% protein 27@34¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.12%, com- 
pared with 13.66% in the comparable 
period a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


$2.32% @2.38% 
11% . 2.32% @2.38% 
12% 2.33% @2.39% 
13% 2.35% @2.40% 
14% 

15% 

15.5% Protein 
16% Protein 


Protein premium for over 
1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
2¢ discount 
4¢ discount 
6¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
10¢ discount 
12¢ discount 
14¢ discount 
16¢ discount 


Ordinary 


2.44% @2.48% 
- 2.49% @2.53% 


16%, 1¢ each 


Trend Lower 


The trend was lower in futures and 
higher in cash premiums at Kansas 
City last week. The cash strength 
overshadowed the futures, however, 
and the result was higher costs for 
cash wheat buyers. Demand was fair- 
ly good, particularly for more de- 
sirable grades, and the light supplies 
left mills without adequate choice at 
times. The milling end of the cash 
range went up as much as 4¢ bu. in 
the higher protein brackets. The basic 
December future opened last week at 
$2.11% and by the close a week 
later was about 2%¢ lower at $2.09%. 
Cash premiums were 2@4¢ higher. 

Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard win- 
ter advanced to 4@8¢ over, for 12.5% 
protein the range was 9@32¢ over 
and on 14% it went to 144% @38¢ 
over. Receipts dipped to 430 cars last 
week, against 530 in the previous 
week and 368 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 and Hard 
No. 2 and Hard 
No. 3 and Hard 
No. 4 and Hard 
No. 1 
No. 2 

3 
1 


No. 
No. 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 14 at $2.34@2.36 bu., with 13% 
protein at $2.36@2.37 bu. Demand 
was fair and supplies sufficient. 


Japan in Market 

Japan came into the market at the 
end of last week and purchased two 
cargoes of western white. They had 
asked for offers on seven cargoes. 
Barley purchases were heavier, with 
the purchase of four cargoes of bar- 
ley to move out of California, two 


CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Nov. 7-11, 

1955 
Northwest : 685,958 
Southwest 1,294,199 
Buffalo ee eeea as Om 567,325 
Central and Southeast 550,115 
North Pacific Coast 310,300 


*Previous 


Nov. 8-12, 
1954 
702,125 

1,232,893 
632,216 
533,654 


262,574 


Nov. 9-13, Nov. 10-14, 
1953 1952 
785,347 797,983 

1,254,655 ,289,984 
565,048 503,008 
579,703 586,365 
266,886 290,362 


week 
712,011 
1,248,768 
517,715 
573,071 
310,920 





Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised. 


3,362,485 3,363,462 3,451,639 3,467,702 
75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— c——July it 


Nov. 7-11, Previous Nov. 8-12, 
1955 


week 1954 
Northwest , 102 96 
Southwest 96 95 
Buffalo 109 137 
Central and S. E. 5 101 79 
N. Pacific Coast . § 85 75 


100 99 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
Nov. 7-11 ...... 279,850 
Previous week .. 279,850 262,257 
Year ago 279,850 268,918 
Two years ago .. 274,850 272,690 
Five-year average o4 


Totals 


Flour 
output 


265,557 


% ac- 
tivity 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 
capacity 
Nov. 7-11 oo 0e ohsOBl, 280 
Previous week . .1,021,350 
Year ago ......-1,021,350 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week 
capacity 
570,250 
570,250 
671,400 
671,400 


Flour 
output 
1,028,642 
986,511 
963,975 
981,965 


% ac- 
tivity 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
550,115 96 

*573,071 
533,654 


Mev. 7-82 ..... 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 

. 475,000 

. 475,000 
Year ago . 459,500 632,216 
Two years ago .. 459,800 565,048 
Five-year average oe 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 
567,325 
517,715 


% ac- 
tivity 
119 
109 
137 
123 
114 
112 


Nov. 7-11 


Previous week 


Nov. 11, 
1955 
106 13,108,013 
96 s 24,406,507 
123 7,503,638 
86 -787,584 
76 79 5,681,177 


98 f 51,415,629 


Nov. 12, 
1954 
13,344,511 
27,835,388 
10,473,420 
10,459,103 
5,657,117 


Nov. 9-13, Nov. 10-14, 
1953 1952 





63,784,287 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

capacity 
237,000 


Flour 
output 


% ac- 
tivity 
Nev. 7-11 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised 


236,834 


276,627 


Principal interior 
cluding Duluth, 8&t. 
Montana and Iowa: 


mills in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


5-day week 
capacity 
454,500 
. 454,500 


Flour 
output 


% ac- 
tivity 
Nov. 7-11 
Previous week 
Year ago .. 487,250 
Two years ago .. 552,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


*47 
465,29 
508,720 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 


capacity 
. 215,200 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
198,064 92 
215,200 *189,537 87 
Year ago 215,000 154,913 72 
Two years ago .. 230,000 5, 80 
Five-year average .. 82 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
Portland and 
Nov. 7-11 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Nov. 7-11 
Previous week 


Interior Oregon Mills 
138,750 112,236 
138,750 

133,200 

122,000 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Nov. 11, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Bouthwest*°——. ——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot— 


--Combined**—. 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


. 26,107 493,112 13,845 
$14,371 
15,443 
14,172 
16,288 
16,175 
15,422 


Nov. 4-11 one 
Prev. week ....25,287 
Two wks. ago .. 26,704 
--+- 24,966 

25,406 
26,122 


25,707 


481,781 
471,886 
498,096 
502,200 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


production to date production to date production to date 


266,101 11,451 
10,449 
10,967 
12,100 
11,403 


152,105 51,403 
$50,107 
53,114 
51,238 
53,097 
52,197 
51,034 


911,318 


261,067 
282,685 
300,785 19,910 304,345 
184,121 9,905 196,594 


tAll mills. tRevised. 


204,694 
198,624 


947,542 
953,195 
1,103,226 
$82,915 





in Canada and one from Australia. 
Western white wheat moving freely, 
but hard winters are not moving, 
with most of this wheat going into 
storage. Storage operators are not 
willing to sell any of their holdings 
of hard winters, so buyers are forced 
to go to Commodity Credit Corp. for 
their supplies. Steamship space is 
tight and higher priced, which has 
prevented a broader export business. 
Crop conditions are normal for this 
time of the year. Some reports indi- 
cate dry soil in the lighter land areas, 
but a full permissible acreage has 
been planted to winter wheat this 
fall. 


Philadelphia Events 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club will hold its sev- 
enth annual Father-Son sports night 
Dec. 8 at the Penn-Sherwood Hotel. 

Philadelphia sport celebrities and 
school and college stars will dine with 
the bakers and the future bakers. 

The club’s Christmas party will 
be held Dec. 19, at the Philadelphia 
Rifle Club beginning at 6:30 p.m. 

The Ice Follies will be a January 
attraction in Philadelphia, and Jan. 
10 is “Bakers’ Night,” 
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BULK SERVICE TERMINAL—Shown at the left is an outside view of the 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service Terminal which was put into operation recently 
at Greensboro, N.C. The terminal is equipped with a number of bins to furnish 


Carolinas Will Be Served by 
New Bulk Flour Terminal 


GREENSBORO, N.C. — Formal 
opening of the Econo-Flo Bulk Flour 
Service Terminal took place here Oct. 
31-Nov. 1. About 75 bakers from the 
Southeast and East were present at 
the open house to inspect the fa- 
cilities of the new terminal. 

Associated mills behind the Greens- 
boro terminal are the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina; Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
the Maney Milling Co., Lincoln; In- 
land Mills, Ine., Des Moines and To- 
peka Flour Mills Corp., Salina. 

All Flours Available 

The terminal building is equipped 
with a sufficient number of Econ-Flo 
bins to furnish bakers in the Caro- 
linas with all types of white flour, 
including spring and winter and 








Henry J. Schmitt 


NAMED—Henry J. Schmitt has been 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, Ore. He succeeds Fritz 
Debus who resigned. Mr. Schmitt was 
formerly with the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, and the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash, 


blends produced by the mills associ- 
ated in the venture. The flour is 
shipped to Greensboro in bulk cars 
from the mills and Econo-Flo bulk 
trucks carry the flour from the ter- 
minal to bakers who are equipped to 
handle incoming bulk ingredients. 

John J. Vanier, Salina, president of 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., 
indicates the facilities are the first to 
provide complete bulk flour service 
to bakers. 

“The terminal is equipped to un- 
load bulk cars into its bins, load 
bulk trucks from its bins, load bulk 
cars from its bins, unload bulk cars 
directly into trucks. The first Econo- 
Flo terminal was located in Greens- 
boro to be at an advantageous point 
to serve a large area of the South- 
east,” he said. 


Other Terminals Set 


Mr. Vanier also revealed that the 
company is just completing a bulk 
flour terminal in St. Louis which will 
go into operation shortly and that a 
similar terminal is being built in 
Chicago. Bulk flour service is being 
handled out of Salina, Lincoln and 
Des Moines, he added. 

The Econo-Flo service plan in- 
cludes not only the delivery of flour 
in bulk from mills and terminals, Mr. 
Vanier stated, but also offers Econo- 
Flo bulk flour bins for installation 
in bakeries. 

It was pointed out that sufficient 
supplies of sacked flours are ware- 
housed at Greensboro to satisfy the 
bakery demand for soft wheat, whole 
wheat, cracked wheat and clear flour. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan State Millers 
Assn. Elects Officers 


MONROE, MICH. — King Doyle, 
president, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., has been elected president of 
the Michigan State Millers Assn. for 
1956. 

C. D. McKenzie, Jr., vice president, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, was 
chosen vice president. Elected to the 
executive committee were Harold F. 
Stock, president, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., Hillsdale, and Dudley Holmes, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

H. S, Cowgill, sales manager, 
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bakers in the Carolinas with all types of white flour, including blends pro- 
duced by the mills associated with the terminal. Some of the bins are shown 
at the right. 





FORMAL OPENING—Some of the bakers who inspected the Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service Terminal at a formal opening Oct. 31-Nov. 1 are shown here 
looking over the facilities. About 75 bakers toured the plant. 





Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, an- 
nounced the elections following a re- 
cent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. Installation of the new of- 
ficers will take place at the winter 
meeting to be held Jan. 27, 1956, at 
the Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 





King Doyle 


Wisconsin Bakers Set 
1956 Convention Date 


MILWAUKEE—tThe 1956 conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., will be Sept. 9-11 at the Pfister 
Hotel, Milwaukee, it has been an- 
nounced by Fred H. Laufenburg, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the group. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Doughnut Corporation 
Gives Scholarship Funds 


CHICAGO — Funds for a scholar- 
ship for each of the two annual gen- 
eral courses in baking science and 
technology have been given the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking by the 
Doughnut Corporation of America. 
These will be available over a period 
of five years. 

The first of the scholarships from 
this fund will be available for the 
January, 1956, class. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
SAWYER LEASES WAREHOUSE 

WARSAW, IND.—Begining Jan. 1 
the Sawyer Biscuit Co. will lease a 
new 14,000 sq. ft. warehouse being 
erected here. The Sawyer division of 
the United Biscuit Co. of America 
plans to give up its warehouses in 
South Bend and Fort Wayne and 
consolidated operations in Warsaw. 
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MONTREAL—An improvement in 
operating earnings due to “vigorous 
and aggressive sales policies” enabled 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., to 
increase the net profit for the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1955, to $1,757,861 
from iast year’s $1,372,739. 

Charles A. Dunning, chairman, and 
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Vigorous Sales Policies Help 
Ogilvie Co. Increase Prof it 


H. Norman Davis, president, present- 
ing the annual report to stockholders, 
said that sales of all lines in Canada 
showed substantial improvement in 
volume in spite of new and formida- 
ble competition entering the market. 
Export flour business, however, re- 
mained unsatisfactory. Developments 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Balance Sheet at Aug. 31, 


1955, with Comparative 


Figures at Aug. 31, 1954 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash eeenree vanes ae 
Accounts receivable, less reserve 
Accounts receivable—subsidia 
Inventories ee ° 
Investments 


Total current 
LIABILITIES: 
secured 


assets 
CURRENT 

Bank ‘ ; 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Sin 1g fund payment due Sept. 1, 
I 
I 


loans 


ividends payable 


Amounts owing to subsidiary companies... 


Total current liabilities 


Working capital 

OTHER ASSETS 
Investment 
Other investments 
Prepaid expenses é 
Goodwil trade marks 


and mortgages, 


FUNDED 
Serial 


Series C 


DEBT 
debentures— 
3% % due 1956-1962 
debentures 
-3% % due 1963 
Less sinking fund payment 
current liabilities 


Sinking fund 
Series D 


Excess of 
SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITIES 
Preferred stock 
Authorized, 
20,000 


issued and fully paid— 


Common stock 


1955.. 
"Yr ision for income and other taxes, less payments 


in operating subsidiary companies .. 
less reserve 


patent rights, etc. ...... 


included y 


assets over liabilities . 


7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 each 


1955 
20,541 
4,448,597 
206,848 
12,315,175 
1,297,844 


12,430,178 
1,792,669 
$18,289,005 $18,844,415 
5,854,278 

- 2,626,250 

275,000 

account : 92 


6,566,494 
1,980,599 
373,032 
185,000 
972,584 
10,377,709 


59 d4 
9,611 
9,702,498 


8,586,507 


8,466,706 
8,080,605 
340,651 
227,617 
1 


26,646,555 


3,500,000 4,000,000 


$ 2,500,000 
275,000 


4,000,000 


. $20,921,555 $16,135,223 


2 000,000 2,000,000 


Authorized 1,000,000 shares of no par value 


Issued 747,689 shares 


Earnings retained for use in the business: 


test account 


Earned surplus as per statement attached.. 


ONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


6,930,670 


5,000,000 
6,990,885 


18,921,555 14,135,223 


° cacteoeds $20,921,555 


$16,135,223 


Statement of Income and Expenditure for the Year Ended 
Aug. 31, 1955, with Comparative Figures for 


the Year Ended 


from operations before deductions enumerate 
lepreciation on buildings and machinery ... 


Investment 
Net profit 


income . 
on investments sold 


Deduct 
Debenture 
Payment 
Provincial 
Legal expense idigin os ee 
Remuneration of executive officers 
Remuneration of directors 


interest 
to pension funds o 
and municipal taxes 


Provision for estimated income tax 
Net income for year, 


Statement pursuant to Section 117, 


carried to Statement of Earned Surplus , 757,86 $ 
The Companies Act 1934: 


Aug. 31, 1954 


1955 
..-$ 2,465,818 
824,712 


1954 
$ 2,175,026 
805,670 
1,641,106 1,369,356 
1,129,366 
216,221 


2,986,693 


1,070,931 
45,359 


2,485,646 


207,705 
161,689 
379,389 
10,879 
190,225 
18,945 


140,625 
151,568 
373,652 
15,941 
177,164 
18,957 





968,832 877,907 
1,607,739 
235,000 


2,017,861 
260,000 





1,372,739 


The total remuneration received by officers and directors from 


the subsidiary 
$23,640 in 1954, 


companies 


Statement of Earned Surplus for the Year Ended 


amounted to $25,270 in 1955 and 


Aug. 31, 


1955, with Comparative Figures for the 
Year Ended Aug. 31, 1954 


Balance 
Deduct 
Contribution to 


at previous Aug. 31 


Add 
Net income 
expenditure 


Deduct dividends: 
On preferred stock 
On common stock 


Balance as per balance sheet . 


benefit fund with respect to past service.... 


for year as per statement of income and 


1955 1954 
$ 6,635,223 $ 6,386,804 
178,771 


6,456,452 


84,320 


6,302,484 


1,757,861 


8,214,313 


1,372,739 


7,675,223 


140,000 


600,000 
300,000 


1,040,000 


$ 6,635,223 


in the U.K. are not encouraging, the 
report said, and there has been no 
change in the subsidizing of bread 
made from national 80% flour which 
places Canadian mills at a disadvan- 
tage in the market. Constant efforts 
will be exerted to improve flour ex- 
ports which are so important to the 
Canadian economy, assisting as they 
do the sales of wheat, the officials 
declared. 

The report refers to the increase 
in common stock from 600,000 to 1 
million shares during the year, part 
of the program under which the com- 
pany acquired the common shares of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd. 
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W. J. McGowan in New 
Allis-Chalmers Post 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — William J. 
McGowan has been named to the 
newly created post of director of in- 
dustrial and community relations divi- 
sion, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., it was announced this week by 
W. A. Yost, Jr., vice president, staff 
operations. 

In his new position, Mr. McGowan 
will direct industrial relations activi- 
ties among all Allis-Chalmers em- 
ployees and coordinate community re- 
lations programs in all cities in which 
Allis-Chalmers has plants. 

W. C. Van Cleaf will continue his 
activities as manager of industrial re- 
lations for the West Allis Works of 
the company. 

Mr. McGowan has been an attorney 
in the Allis-Chalmers legal division 
since May, 1942. After his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1932, he was for 10 years associated 
with a Milwaukee law firm. 
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Board of Trade to 


Air Condition Building 


CHICAGO—Work is to start dur- 
ing November on a project that will 
give the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building air conditioning on all of its 
45 floors within the next few years, 
it was announced this week by Julius 
Mayer, president. 

Mr. Mayer said the total costs of 
the project are expected to exceed 
$750,000, with approximately one 
fourth of the total to be spent within 
the next year. 

The new system will provide a 
system permitting complete tempera- 
ture and humidity control. 
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Flax Group to Hear 


Walter C. Berger 


MINNEAPOLIS—wWalter C. Ber- 
ger of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Washington, will head the 
list of speakers who will be on the 
program of the Flax Institute of the 
United States meeting Nov. 17-18 at 
the Nicollet Hotel here. 

Among the convention speakers 
will be Howard Scheu and Robert L. 
Terrill, Spencer Kellogg & Sons; Guy 
Wilson and Max Kantor, Cargill, Inc., 
and Marvin Formo, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 
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FRENCH SALES 
PARIS — According to an official 
statement, the French sold 765,476 
tons of wheat, including 221,414 tons 
of flour in wheat equivalent, between 
the beginning of the current crop 
year, Aug. 1, and Oct. 25. 


Russia Trade 
Threat Cited 


INDIANAPOLIS—The USS. is en- 
gaged in a gigantic contest with the 
Soviet Union on “How to Win Na- 
tions and Influence Peoples,” and 
every economic resource of the west- 
ern world should be pledged to vic- 
tory, said Harry A. Bullis in a speech 
here. 

Mr. Bullis, board chairman of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was the keynote 
speaker at a World Affairs Forum 
sponsored by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce here. The issues are really 
economic, Mr. Bullis said, and the 
free world should take the initiative. 

“We should define our objectives, 
outline the economic war to be 
waged, and wage it — whatever the 
price may be,”’ Mr. Bullis declared. 

“This means that we bestir our- 
selves, as a nation, to help backward 
nations; that we accelerate world 
trade; that our technicians and our 
business enterprises voluntarily shift 
some of their resources from the 
American market to the Far East, 
to the Middle East and to South 
America.” 

“Russia is a threat to free world 
markets because with its slave labor 
economy it can dump goods on world 
markets at prices that destroy com- 
petition,” Mr. Bullis continued. 

“Conversely, Russia can, through 
the operation of her fiat economy, 
pay higher prices than competitors 
in the world market by offering gold. 
Her gold is government produced and 
she can use it as a weapon to bid 
any price she wishes for the goods 
she needs,” Mr. Bullis said. 

“If Russia had the production 
facilities and should she think it 
worthwhile, she could wage destruc- 
tive warfare in places like India, 
parts of Africa and Indonesia. In the 
Middle East, for instance, she could 
possibly gain control of half of the 
oil reserves of the free world.” 

Mr. Bullis stated Communism ap- 
pears to be entering a period in which 
it will buy friends among the nations 
of the world. 

“We need to inspire our young men 
to be modern evangelists, not only 
for capitalism and free enterprise in 
the far flung fronts of the world, but 
to be ambassadors for democracy and 
for the full and abundant life that it 
promises,” Mr. Bullis said. 

“There is no use deceiving our- 
selves—-many areas of the world are 
not ready for our brand of de- 
mocracy. They are less ready for the 
Soviet brand of police state im- 
perialism. 

“It’s up to us to sell them on the 
western philosophy, and show them 
the rewards and fruits of capitalism 
fhat will be theirs. Only thus will we 
move forward in our economic strug- 
gle with the Russians.” 
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Northwest Chemists 
Will Meet Nov. 16 


MINNEAPOLIS — The national 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, Dr. W. H. 
Cathcart of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., will speak at a meet- 
ing Wednesday, Nov. 16, of the North- 
west Section of the AACC. The meet- 
ing will be held at noon in Dayton’'s 
Sky Room. 

Dr. Cathcart will discuss associa- 
tion affairs and then will speak on the 
subject “Frozen Bakery Products.” 











The Outlook for American 
Business 


By HARRY A. BULLIS 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc 


HE illness of President Eisen- 

hower was a cause for temporary 
concern in the securities and com- 
modities markets. However, it is now 
clear that the reaction was temporary 
and has not affected the vigorous 
growth and expansion of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Economic Progress 

The ground lost in the 1953-54 de- 
pression has been more than regained. 
The recession was marked by a de- 
cline in Gross National Production 
from 370 billion dollars to about 355 
billion dollars on an annual basis. 
This drop was accounted for, and 
caused by, the reduction in expend- 
itures for defense, together with re- 
ductions in inventories. 

The cash consolidated budget has 
been approximately in balance for 
the past ten years, and therefore it 
was possible to make substantial re- 
duction in taxes starting January 1, 
1954. That tax reduction stimulated 
the economy, and total family ex- 
penditures continued upward through 
every quarter of 1954. The abandon- 
ment of the excess profits tax en- 
couraged business to maintain and 
expand total expenditures for new 
tools, plants and equipment. As a 
result, both individual and corporate 
incomes have improved and total tax 
payments have risen sufficiently so 
that the budget is in a position of 
balanee, despite the tax cuts. This 
accomplishment of the Eisenhower 
administration in the domestic field 
will help make a more prosperous 
United States. 

The result is measured by total 
gross national production in the third 
quarter of 1955 at the annual rate 
of $392 billion. We can expect the 
rate to pass the $400 billion level by 
the first quarter of 1956. The present 
momentum of business will continue 
into 1956 for enough months to as- 
sure that 1956 will record an average 
level of $400 billion of gross national 
production. 

In its October “Survey of Current 
Business,” the Department of Com- 
merce shows that in the primary 
metal producing industries, in ma- 
chinery and in transportation equip- 
ment, new orders received by manu- 
facturers have exceeded the rate of 
deliveries. In 1954, the rate of de- 
liveries exceeded the rate of new 
orders being received. 

In the same issue, the Department 
of Commerce shows how well “com- 
pensation to employees” has been 
maintained. This is the workers’ share 
of the national income. Disposable 
income rose by the amount of the 
1954 tax reduction, and it is still 


rising, as the result of wage increases 
and higher employment. 

For the longer run, the pressures 
upon business to enlarge capital ex- 
penditures will continue to be heavy. 
New estimates of population growth 
indicate a total of 193 million in 1965, 
and 228 million by 1975. The break- 
down of these estimates reveals that 
while the total population will grow 
by 17% during the next ten years, 
the number in the labor force is ex- 
pected to grow by only 7% and the 
number in the 25 to 45 age group 
will not grow at all. This latter im- 
portant fact is the result of the low 
birth rate during the 1930's. This 
group will be passing the 25-year age 
line from 1955 through 1965. The 
higher birth rate and the immigra- 
tion following 1910 means that a 
large group will be passing the 45- 
year mark during the next decade. 
The relatively small addition to the 
labor force will increase the need for 
machines to maintain the production 
which the economy needs. 

The expectation is that capital ex- 
penditures of business will be in- 
creased in 1956. Purchases of pro- 
ducers’ durable goods advanced sub- 
stantially in the first part of this 
year and the advance is accelerating. 
At the same time there was less stock 
piling of inventories in the third quar- 
ter of this year than in the second 
quarter. 

Thus, two possible sources of fu- 
ture weakening of business seem to 
have been removed. The first might 
be described as “failure of business 
new capital formation.” The second 
is the possibility of a change from a 
high rate of inventory accumulation 
to a period of inventory liquidation. 

What other cause might come into 
operation to check the expansion of 
business? Such a cause could be the 
failure to allow for an expansion of 
bank deposits and debts at a rate 
warranted by business expansion. As 
total business grows, it needs larger 
balances of working capital. These 
must be much larger, for instance, 
to finance the production and sale of 
8 million automobiles per year com- 
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pared with a production of 4 million 
cars per year. 

There seems tc be a fear of the 
growth of debt—a fear of the debt 
of consumers and of American fam- 
ilies, a fear of the debt of the Fed- 
eral Government, and, perhaps to a 
lesser extent, a fear of the growing 
debt of business in America. It is 
assumed that this fear will not lead 
the monetary authorities to take 
steps beyond those that are really 
necessary. It is believed that our 
monetary authorities realize that a 
growing debt is inseparable from eco- 
nomic expansion; that the American 
family ranks second only to the Gov- 
ernment itself as a borrower of 
money; and that both the income, 
the liquid assets, and the total assets 
of consumers are growing at rates 
which more than offset the growth in 
total consumer debt. The monetary 
authorities appear to be alert to the 
need for credit growth in economic 
expansion. Such growth of credit 
should not be sufficient to produce 
inflation, nor should it be restrained 
to the extent that it causes increased 
unemployment and idle resources and 
thus checks today’s healthy and vigor- 
ous economic expansion. 


The Most Encouraging Factor 


In my opinion, the most encour- 
aging factor in today’s economic 
scene is the increasing productivity 
of our economy. During the past five 
years, we have had the most vigorous 
rate of investment, invention, innova- 
tion, and expansion of productive 
tools ever known in history. It is such 
tools which make the American work- 
er the most productive worker in the 
world. More tools and bigger ma- 
chines have brought to American 
workers the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world, higher even than in 
the most advanced countries of West- 
ern Europe. 

The vigorous rate of improvement 
in factories, machines, equipment and 
tools, is one cause of the tighter 
credit situation, but this expansion is 
also the force which more surely 
can advance the nation’s welfare than 
any other force which has ever oper- 
ated, before or since the Industrial 
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statesman.” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that no matter which party you belong 
to you jes’ anes got to admit that the guv’- 
ment has fuddled considerable 
every time it has tried to run 
business an’ 
wouldn’t be a dang bit surprised 
ef’n about the only permanent 
benefit of all this one-worldin’ 
and burrycratic planning will be 
makin’ the Prince Albert coat no 
longer one of the her’diterments of bein’ a 
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Revolution. The press reports it mere- 
ly as planned capital outlays of all 
principal American corporations, but 
back of it is invention and innovation, 
creating a demand for loans which 
leads to the growth of debt. We have 
the same vigorous rate of innovation 
in new and better houses, new and 
better automobiles, and new and bet- 
ter foods. 

So we see that the growth of debt 
and the production of new and better 
goods are parts of the same phe- 
nomena, which I might characterize 
as the vigorous spirit of enterprise 
and innovation that features America 
today. The advance in production, in- 
comes, and employment that we will 
enjoy for the next ten years, depends 
to a great extent upon how well our 
monetary authorities arrange a need- 
ed flow of credit, and how well we 
all accept a needed enlargement of 
debt. 

I believe we will continue to ex- 
pand the tools which industry places 
in the hands of the American work- 
ers. And I think we will find ways 
to provide adequate credit so that 
consumers can continue to purchase 
the full output of industry. I am sure 
that we will also continue to expand 
our output so as to stop any threat 
of inflation. 

This all means that we are on the 
threshold of the greatest period of 
prosperity America has ever known. 


EASY-AS-PIE PIZZA — Italian 
pizza pies can be made right at home 
with the new pizza shells now avail- 
able in food stores. Prebaked shells 
over 9 in. in diameter are wrapped 
in Avisco cellophane packages, which 
keep them fresh and ready to use. 
Instructions for preparation are 
given right on the bag. 


“Killed in his mill” was a frequent 
epitaph of two hundred years ago. 
The careless miller’s life was a short 
one, and whether he was lifted aloft 
and thrown from a windmill, whacked 
in the head by a spar or caught by 
his hand or clothing in the gigantic 
gears and ground up, his everyday 
work had to be as exacting and care- 
ful as that of an airplane pilot.—Eric 
Sloane, in American Heritage. 


eee 
IN THE MILL LOFT 


“No place to hold a Sunday School? 

Why, look,” the miller said, 

“On Sundays I don’t run the mill; 

There’s room up overhead 

For all the village boys and girls. 

I’ll make a bench or two. 

They needn’t grow up heathen-like 

For lack of church or pew.” 

If that old mill is haunted now 

By sounds of other days 

Perhaps mixed in with millwheel 
groans 

Are songs of childish praise. 


Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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THE GREAT WHISKER SURPLUS 


ARI-KARI, in certain parts of the Orient, 
H used to be accepted as the most effective 
last argument. Sometimes, doubtless, it may not 
have been entirely effective in establishing the 
decedent’s point of view, but ordinarily, as far as 
he was personally concerned, it was definitive. 

Such self-immolation is not commonly observ- 
able in present-day devotion to a cause, but there 
is something whimsically suggestive of it in the 
long history and legend of farm relief. Twenty- 
five years ago when agriculture began to disclose 
itself as among the peskiest of the world’s eco- 
nomic problems, the onion growers of Hungary, 
discontented with what seemed to them the dil- 
atory tactics of their government in putting onion- 
growing on a basis of income equality with other 
kinds of industry, took a pledge not to shave off 
their beards until the Hungarian government 
granted agricultural credits, lower railroad rates 
and various other perquisites and advantages de- 
signed to put parity in the onion. The Northwest- 
ern Miller, which then and afterward took a dim 
view of nearly all attempts to make agriculture 
profitable by legal enactment or bureaucratic 
interferences, seemed to sing out “bravo” to the 
Hungarian rhapsody. Editorially, it commented: 

“Here, in this bearded rebellion, destined per- 
haps to be recorded as the Whiskered Interna- 
tionale, we find the perfect expression of direct 
action. There is no trifling with debentures and 
equalization fees, no stablizations and valoriza- 
tions, no officials running up and down and al) 
over the country seeking somebody to whom they 
may make speeches; nothing, indeed, of indirec- 
tion. Give us, declared the Hungarian halitosis hoi 
polloi, credits, or we will give you a bearded na- 
tion, a recurring surplus of whiskers, a spread of 
alfalfa that will blanket the country, miles and 
acres of spinach, a hirsute plague that will make 
a mattress of the hills of the homeland.” 

That there was plenty of farm relief goulash in 
our own country at the time of the hirsute ir- 
regularity in Hungary is attested by references 
in the above paragraph to various procedures which 
call to mind the historic processing tax and other 
U.S. farm relief fancies of the twenties and 
thirties. There was no Marshall Plan in those 
days, and the Hungarian onionists and their polit- 
ical cultivators had no reason, at that time, to 
anticipate today’s relief and rehabilitation tech- 
nique of letting Uncle Sam pick up the check. As 
the following 1930 editorial in The Northwestern 
Miller discloses, however, there were others on the 
international scene whose imaginations were vivid 
enough to carry them in one long leap through 
time straight into the reception room of the US. 
Treasury, where today’s international gimme 
queues up: 

“Mr. Jorge Tewes, president of the National 
Association of Agriculture of the Argentine, has 
addressed a letter to Alexander Legge, chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, strongly commending 
that body for its efforts in the cause of the wheat 
grower and suggesting that realization of its objec- 
tives could be hastened by the extension of a help- 
ing hand to the wheat growers of Argentina. Mr. 
Tewes points out that, while his country produces 
but about three and a half per cent of the world’s 
wheat, it always is a cheap seller. The govern- 
ment, he says, seems disposed to do nothing to 
help the grower secure a better price. Aid, it is 
obvious to him, must come from the U.S. Farm 
Board. 

“Mr. Tewes’ plan is simple and direct. It is 
based on ‘a Liberal proposal of cheap credit by 
your Federal Farm Board to organize farmers in 
Argentina and only to be valid if over 50% of the 
farmers join into a five-year compromise to the 
effect of orderly marketing; naturally with mate- 
rial guarantees to the fullest satisfaction of your 
bankers here.’ He adds that ‘the mere fact of your 
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discussing the point and giving it due publicity 
would be of important help in our propaganda.’ 

“Stranger things have happened, and faultier 
logic often has prevailed. Mr. Tewes has sent a 
copy of his letter to Senator Brookhart, and it is 
by no means difficult to picture that statesman, 
the activities of whose agile mind so remarkably 
resemble the antics of a squirrel in a cage, seizing 
the suggestion and embodying it into a suitable 
Senate resolution. That we should lend money to 
Argentine wheat growers to enable them to keep 
up the price of their wheat in order that we may 
market our own to better advantage is not 
greatly different from some of the things that we 
ourselves are attempting. 

“Nor need we be stopped from going further. 
There is, indeed, nothing to prevent our financing 
cooperatives in Australia and India, although we 
should, perhaps, in simple neighborliness, give 
prior attention to the growers of Canada. Possibly 
some scores of millions loaned to that country’s 
wheat farmers might offset in some degree its 
resentment against our new tariff and lead it to 
modify its recent action in setting up bars against 
some three hundred millions of dollars of our ex- 
port. We might, indeed, use loans to cooperatives 
in all surplus producing countries as a means of 
buying international friendship, especially since, 
in the world’s present state of mind, it has little 
comprehension of us other than the language of 
our money. 

“We commend Senor Tewes for his suggestion. 
It gives us something new to think about. His pro- 
posal is an improvement over both the debenture 
plan and the equalization fee. It shows us how 
narrow minded we have been. We have been think- 
ing in terms of self. Now we can think interna- 
tionally. It is stupid and wrong of us to try merely 
to put up our own wheat price by loans. We should 
be putting it up all over the world. Let us recall 
the old days then, as a young and poor nation, we 
told the world, ‘We’ve got the ships, we've got 
the men, we’ve got the money, too.’”’ 

History says nothing of the outcome of the 
Hungarian whisker surplus—which, in the absence 
of any record to the contrary, must be assumed 
to have materialized from the threat of the onion 
growers—but if the crop is still uncut there is a 
good chance of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (current refinement of the Marshall 
Plan) taking a generous tug at it. 
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HOOVERIZING IN LOW GEAR 


NE out of five of the first Hoover Commis- 

sion’s recommendations for economical 
streamlining of federal government were adopted 
through a combination of administrative and con- 
gressional action, but the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations have made little head- 
way. The administration favors them, but Con- 
gress, after years of lip service to the aim of 
taking the federal government out of enterprises 
competitive with private business, has been effec- 
tively dragging its feet. 

The stalemate centers around a rider (Section 
638) tacked onto the Defense Appropriations Act 
of 1955. The inserted provision gives the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees the right 
to approve or disapprove proposals to cease com- 
mercial and industrial-type operations. 

President Eisenhower declared the rider un- 
constitutional, saying that Congress cannot veto 
actions of the executive branch. The White House, 


in effect, gave Defense the go ahead on closing 
down plants even though the appropriations com- 
mittees object. 

Then came a ruling by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral that the law must be interpreted as written 
and that the Defense Department would be held 
responsible for money used to buy supplies or 
services from private sources if they previously 
came from military operated facilities unless both 
committees approved. 

In the wake of this interpretation, and despite 
the Presidential green light, the Pentagon in 
August gave a required 90 days notice to the 
committees that it intended to discontinue 14 
activities. 

The House committee said it wanted the De- 
fense Department to put off its plans on all 14 
proposals until next year. The Senate committee 
objected only to the closing of the Navy’s ancient 
ropewalk in Connecticut, but suggested the whole 
matter also be held up until Congress reconvenes. 

As a result, the Defense Department now has 
shelved plans to discontinue 80 or more additional 
enterprises which are competing with private 
business. Apparently there will be no further move 
to activate the decompetition program until there 
is a top policy decision at the Pentagon. 

The Hoover Commission in the course of its 
two-year investigation into government organiza- 
tion made what could be the greatest single con- 
tribution in recent years in reducing government 
burden. 

One task force alone (budget and accounting) 
made recommendations that would result in an 
estimated saving of $4 billion a year. The task 
force recommendations on use and disposal of 
federal surplus property would achieve an im- 
mediate saving of $2 billion each year for the 
first four years and $1 billion each year thereafter. 
Tremendous reduction in unnecessary spending 
could be expected from the recommendations on 
the government's business-type activities, although 
no dollar estimate was made. 

Last month the Commission officially closed 
up shop with one final touch, which was so per- 
fectly appropriate and at variance with govern- 
mental habit and procedure that it is worth 
noting: The Hoover Commission returned $83,000 
in appropriated but unspent funds to the Treasury 
of the US. 

At the risk of being unduly cynical about the 
whole matter, there are those who may think 
this is about the only dollars and cents economy 
to the nation that is likely to result from a project 
that has universal applause but which is as yet 
more honored in oratory than in Congressional 
or administrative observance. 
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Printer's Ink is authority for the report that, 
$8,164,100,000 was spent last year for advertising 
in U.S. publications, an increase of 4% over 1953. 
This is an eloquent contrast with $50 million 
spent in 1867, $542 million in 1900 and $2,282 
billion in 1919. The current year’s advertising bill 
for the nation, Printer’s Ink estimates, will be 
approximately eight and a half billion dollars, 
the rate of increase over 1954 matching that of 
1954 over 1953. Other optimists have 10% in 
mind. The growth of advertising expenditure is 
in logical and highly favorable relation to the 
overall American economy. The population of the 
U.S. jumped from 122,775,000 in 1930 to 163,465,- 
000 in 1955 (33% increase); the national income 
from $86 billion to $287 billion (233%); retail 
sales from $48 billion to $170 billion (254%). 
Meantime advertising care up from $2,607 billion 
to $8,164 billion, an increase of 213%. Obviously 
the increase in population wasn't the sole reason 
for the vastly greater increase in national in- 
come. Our advertising sales director has the 
interesting idea that if there had been a bigger 
increase in the advertising percentage there 
would have been a bigger national income. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Vaudeville Flour 


A British flour milling company has 
successfully completed a premium 
idea plan to aid its sales 
that was so original it was “not even 
borrowed from the Americans,” the 
firm claims. 

“The idea just came to me,” says 
J. S. Grover, sales manager for J. W. 
French & Co., Ltd., of London. His 
company took over the Manchester 
Palace vaudeville theatre in the 
northern county of Lancashire and 
advertised that admission was by the 
presentation of the trade mark cut 
from a 3 lb. bag of the company’s 
flour. It was a case of first come, 
first served. Flour purchasers could 
qualify for a seat in the stalls or in 
the topmost baleony—all for the out- 
lay of the cost of the 3-lb. bag, equiv- 
alent to 23¢. 

The show was put on twice nightly 
and the demand was such that a spe- 
cial matinee was organized for Satur- 
day. It was made quite clear by the 
sponsors that flour was not on sale 
at the booking office; it had to be 
purchased in the usual way at the 
corner grocery. 

The flour firm, examining the sta- 
tistics of the newly-introduced com- 
mercial television service in the Lon- 
don area, and comparing the results 
with their own venture, declare them- 
selves to be well-satisfied. A customer 
in the gallery is worth two potential 
buyers round a television set, they 
argue. 

The promoters of commercial tele- 
vision, with its mammoth costs, have 
something to think about when they 
consider that the French firm, with- 
out all the expense of studios and 
equipment and with the theatre, seat- 
ing 2,200, mostly filled for all 13 
shows, sold about 85,000 Ib. of flour 
before the entertainment started. 


The Reason 


Sponsored vaudeville, like commer- 
cial television, is something new for 
Britain. Primarily, the idea was to 
introduce the arrival of the firm’s 
products in a new distribution area, 
and there is the probability that sim- 
ilar shows will be given in other 
northern cities. 

On the premise: “What Lancashire 
does today, the rest of the country 
does tomorrow” the idea may spread 
to other advertisers in the U.K. If 
so, then commercial television might 
find itself faced with some stiff 
competition. 

Naturally, there was a commercial 
included in the vaudeville program. 
But it interested the audience for it 
was in the form of a 10 minute cook- 
ery lesson. There were problems to 
be faced but Mr. Grover surmounted 
them. He had to take over the theatre 
lock, stock and barrel and then the 
government stepped in to ask what 
about entertainment duty. It was dif- 
ficult to decide the entertainment tax 
on a 3-lb. bag of flour and though 
the firm thought it should contribute 
nothing, it paid over what it de- 
scribed as a “reasonable sum” in tax 
to the excise men. 


Aussie Problems 


Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, has de- 
clared that Australia’s acute wheat 
problem is not one which can be 
solved by a “wait and see” policy. 


Emphasizing the aggressive sales pol- 
icy now started by the board, he said 
that overproduction of wheat in the 
U.S., Canada and Australia was a 
vital problem and one which con- 
cerned every Australian producer. 

Sir John forecast that an acute 
storage problem wil! arise in 1956. 
He thinks that Australia at this 

needs a sensible adjustment 
of wheat production to meet current 
market requirements. 

By the end of next season Australia 
is likely to have a carryover of 140 
million bushels of wheat, 40 million 
more than the present total. The 
government guarantees the export 
price at $1.40 bu., compared with the 
domestic price of $1.54, but the board 
has been compelled to make overseas 


. Sales at less than $1.40 bu. The main 


competition comes from the soft 
wheat grown in the importing coun- 
tries, though French competition has 
been damaging to Australian markets 
in Europe. 

The Australian millers are report- 
ed to have cut prices to hold their 
markets. One official says the flour 
trade is facing the most serious situa- 
tion since 1939. Many mills are run- 
ning on short time. 


Russian Harvest 


The Russian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture claims that this year’s grain har- 
vest is the largest in the history of 
the Communist republic. It does not 


creased in the eastern territories and 
the Russian authorities claim that an 
additional 74 million acres of hither- 
to fallow land were plowed up this 
year. Much of this additional land is 
in Kazakhstan, where plans are being 
made for intensive wheat production 
to complement China’s additional cot- 
ton output in the neighoboring prov- 
ince of Sinkiang. 

Claims of increased production by 
Russia are nothing new. Despite the 
present boast the Communist press is 
still appealing for even greater out- 
put. 


Turkish Sales 


Turkey has made an agreement to 
sell 10,000 tons of hard wheat to 
Western Germany. Also included in 
the deal are 110,000 tons of barley 
and 10,000 tons of oats. Germany 
would like to get some filler wheat 
from Turkey but the selling authority 
says it cannot make any deals until 
early 1956. 


Dam and Wheat 


Lester Pearson, Canadian minister 
of external affairs, recently opened a 
newly-constructed dam at Massan- 
jore, India. Canada helped pay for it 
because a gift of $20 million-worth of 
wheat was sold by the Indian govern- 
ment on the domestic market and the 
proceeds. were invested in capital 
development. 

The dam has been named for Can- 





U.K. PREFERENTIAL FLOUR 
SALES 


LONDON—Some of Britain’s larg- 
est bakery firms, unhappy with the 
preferential price treatment granted 
by two leading milling companies to 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., the British 
group controlled by Canadian-born 
W. Garfield Weston, may be placated 
by arrangements that will enable 
them to qualify for the special dis- 
count price, according to talk in Lon- 
don market circles. Even if the two 
mills concerned, Spillers and Ranks, 
do not extend their preferential rates, 
traders say there is nothing to stop 
other mills in membership of the Mill- 
ers Mutual Assn. from doing so. One 
expected result of the deal was a cut- 
back in Allied’s intake of imported 
flour, with a corresponding increase 
in sales by Spillers and Ranks. How- 
ever, it is understood that the offtake 
of home-milled flour by the bakery 
group since the arrangement started 
on Oct. 3 has not been as high as the 
mill officials anticipated. This situa- 
tion is opposite to the general trend 
for the offtake from most other mills 
is reported as generally better. 





Pearson said, “when you consider that 
here an initial investment of Canadian 
wheat will be transformed into a 
great harvest of Indian rice year af- 
ter year after year.” 

Mr. Pearson did not say that Ca- 
nadian farmers will lose a market for 
wheat year after year after year. 
Though humanitarian projects, such 
as this, are praiseworthy it is ironic 
that they eventually result in less 
business for the men who pay for the 











prove its claim with figures, however. ada and Mr. Pearson was asked to’ cost of government and the wheat it 
Cereal cultivation has been in- pull the plug. “Magic it is,’ Mr. gives away. 

Canadian Review ... 

Criticism of U.S. John Fortescue, Cervantes, John are planning to give away the raw 


That U.S. surplus disposal policies, 
involving the acceptance of foreign 
currencies, constitute an unfair and 
unwholesome trading practice was 
an opinion voiced by Clarence D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce in the Canadian government, 
when he addressed the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool at Regina recently. 

Sale for local currencies, Mr. Howe 
asserted, is a furm of foreign aid 
rather than a method of sale. In most 
cases the U.S. will receive in payment 
only a small fraction of the s2lling 
price. In the U.S. system “‘the empha- 
sis is more on disposing of wheat 
than on securing supplies for stra- 
tegic materials.” 

Canada, Mr. Howe declared, has 
no intention of adopting such policies. 
He said: “It has been suggested to 
me that Canada should sell wheat 
for local currencies. What this really 
means, of course, is that Canada 
should go in for disguised give aways 
or discounts because that is what 
sales for local currencies amount to. 
Quite frankly I do not see how Can- 
ada could hope to go on selling wheat 
for dollars to our best customers, 
and at the same time offer wheat for 
local currencies to other countries.” 


Aid Flour 


Literary giants of the past found 
a useful way of expressing a thought 
by saying “comparisons are odious.” 


Donne, Christopher Marlowe, Thomas 
Heywood and Dean Swift are but a 
few of the many who found it a 
convenient piece of phrase. Now that 
illustrious company can be joined by 
some of the Canadian millers. 

The Canadians have been compar- 
ing two pieces of news. And the com- 
parison smells, they say. One item 
concerned the U.S. action in selling 
between 500,000 and 800,000 tons of 
wheat to Brazil. They are not par- 
ticularly concerned about it being a 
give-away deal. What they pinpoint 
is the insistence of the U.S. govern- 
ment that at least 20,000 tons of the 
wheat goes in the form of flour. The 
Canadian government, the second 
item says, is making a $500,000 con- 
tribution to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine refu- 
gees. Of this total $300,000 will be in 
the form of wheat. Nothing has been 
said about a proportion of it being 
in the form of flour. 

The U.S. authorities are insisting 
that their flour millers share in the 
business, even though the mills are 
running at near-capacity levels. 


But Not Canada 


Not so the Canadian government. 
It does not appear to be concerned 
about an industry which last crop 
year operated at only 71.7% of rated 
capacity, and which is faced with 
severe competition, particularly from 
U.S. subsidized flour. Instead they 


material rather than having it ground 
in Canada, thereby utilizing Canadian 
labor and facilities and donating the 
resulting flour to the relief agency. 
It may be that the excuse for this 
action, if any is forthcoming, is that 
more wheat than flour can be se- 
cured for a given number of dollars. 
The economy of this is questionable, 
traders comment. They ask “Who is 
supplying the dollars anyway?’ It is 
the sources which always supply them 
for government purposes—the Ca- 
nadian public and Canadian industry, 
including the flour millers. 
Canadian opinion is that for too 
long the flour milling industry has 
been considered as a poor relation by 
government officials. Yet those same 
officials admit that the demand for 
Canadian wheat is spearheaded by 
the demand for flour because over- 
seas millers must compete with the 
high quality product exported. 
There should be no question, the 
consensus is, that the Canadian flour 
milling industry is an important seg- 
ment of the nation’s economy and 
worthy of consideration when gifts 
of foodstuffs are being made to needy 
peoples at the public expense. 


U.K. Ocean Rate 


The Canada-U.K. freight confer- 
ence, Montreal, states that the ocean 
rate on flour from Canada to the 
U.K. for January, 1956, will be 60¢ 
100 Ib. In January of this year the 
rate was only 44¢ 100 lb. 
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William K. Blodgett 


TREASURER — Recently elected 
treasurer of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., was William K. Blod- 
gett, shown above. He has been as- 
sociated with the family firm, millers 
of rye and buckwheat flours, since the 
completion of his naval active duty 
last spring. 


British Mill Chemist 
Plans Bakery Visits 


LONDON—John D. MacKay, re- 
search chemist for the Chelsea Flour 
Mills of London, is planning a visit 
to the U.S. and Canada for the pur- 
inspecting bakery installa- 





pose of 
tions. 

Mr. MacKay plans to be in Kansas 
City Nov. 21, Minneapolis Nov. 22, 
Winnipeg Nov. 29, and in Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal between Dec. 
6 and 13. 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Wheat Price Guaranty 


Sought in Canada 


WINNIPEG — A leading Canadian 
pool organization is to ask the gov- 
ernment for a guaranteed floor price 
for wheat. 

J. H. Wesson, president of the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, announces 
that his organization is to ask the 
government to fix the floor price at 
$1.55 bu. “It could mean that the 
government would have to subsidize 
the production of wheat to some ex- 
tent,” he said, “but if prices remain 
steady, this would not come about.” 


Foil-Wrapped 
Bread Introduced 
By Grocers Baking Co. 


LOUISVILLE — Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, with the cooperation 
of the Reynolds Metals Co., has de- 
signed an aluminum foil wrapper for 
its bread and is now marketing the 
foil-wrapped bread. 

Reynolds spokesmen said the foil 
wrapper keeps bread edible for 12 
days after baking. The price of the 
foil-wrapped bread is slightly higher 
than bread with the regular wrap 
The number of slices, however, has 
been increased, Kennett Hikes, pres- 
ident of Grocers Baking Co. said. 

Mr. Hikes said he feels that the 
housewife will be able to buy enough 
foil-wrapped bread to last through the 
week. The foil, about half the thick- 
ness of the standard household foil. 
is heat sealed on the ends. The foil 
can be re-used for wrapping food for 
cold storage but not for cooking. 


Virginia Council 
Sets 1956 Dates 


RICHMOND, VA. — The tentative 
dates for the 1956 fall meeting of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., have 
been announced by Harold K. Wilder, 
executive secretary. 

Natural Bridge, Va., will be the 
site, Sept. 16-18. Mr. Wilder said ad- 
ditional details will be announced 
later. 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH" 


_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTGARRY” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 





Commodity Credit 
Corp. Activity 


Cumulative Grain Sales 
Reports from Regional 
Commodity Offices 








Domestic Activity 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 9 are as follows: 1,091,302 bu. 
corn and 15,953 bu. flaxseed. 


¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 9 are as follows: 12.822 bu. 
wheat and 5,833 bu. corn. 


Export Sales 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 9 included 1,208,282 bu. wheat. 
Among the wheat sales were the fol- 
lowing, all f.o.b, boat: 317,333 bu. 
No. 2 soft red winter wheat at 
$1.58%, Philadelphia; 112,000 bu. No. 
2 soft red winter wheat at $1.57, and 
354.666 bu. No. 2 soft red winter at 
$1.57. 


¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 9 are as follows: 571,777 bu. 
wheat and 420,000 bu. oats. Among 
the large sales were the following, 
f.o.b. ship, Northwest Coast: 354,666 
bu. white wheat at $1.55% and 123,- 
200 bu. white wheat at $2.16%. 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables “Headmuir” Established 1918 
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Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 Toronto Street 
FORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GuuTeN,"’ Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Capiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypney 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Flour Sales 





Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
a scattering of specialty cookie and 
cake flour. 

Quotations Nov. 14: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.35@6.50, standard $6.25@6.40, 
clear $6.14@6.25; hard winter short 
$5.84@6, 95% patent $5.74@5.90, 
clear $5.39@5.45, family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.71@6.85, stand- 
ard $5.80@6.07, clear $5.26@5.40. 


St. Louis: A fair amount of flour 
sales were made last week. Soft 
wheat sales, however, were small. 
Springs picked up. Hard wheat sales 
after showing good volume early in 
the week, slowed down considerably 
at the end of the week. Mills still 
were hopeful of good volume in all 
types in the near future. Shipping di- 
rections were fair. Clears and low 
grades were in fairly good demand, 
packaged stuff was excellent. 

Quotations Nov. 11: In 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family, top patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100- 
ib. papers: Bakers’ cake $6.85, pastry 
$5.15, soft straights $5.30, clears 
$4.85; hard winter short patent $5.90, 
standard patent $5.75, clears $5.10; 
spring wheat short patent $6.60, 
standard $6.50, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour dropped 
15¢ last week, mostly because of a 
decline in premiums. Sales were 
nominal. 

Kansas wheat flour was also down 
15¢. The decline reflected lower op- 
tions. Sales were nominal. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was unchanged but pastry flour 
was down 5¢. Sales in these types 
were also nominal. 

The first lake freighter of this 
season carrying winter storage grain 
arrived in port here late in the week. 
The vessel, Harry W. Hosford, car- 
ried 122,777 bu. wheat. The first win- 
ter storage cargo arrived here Oct. 
26, but it was aboard the lake barge 
Marsala. 

Chartering of winter storage boats 
continues slow and one grain man 
said, “it doesn’t look to me like the 
winter fleet in Buffalo this year will 
be big.” 

Export activity was light but there 
was some pick up in activity in de- 
mand late in the week. Venezuela 
came in for a fairly substantial 
amount of flour and demand picked 
up also in other Latin American coun- 
tries. Japan bought three cargoes of 
white wheat. Yugoslavia took two lots 
of red wheat totaling 2,350,000 bu. 
from her recent allocation. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 11: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.34@7.44, short 
$6.99 @ 7.89, standard $6.84 @ 6.89, 
straight $6.74, first clear $6.58@6.61; 
hard winter short $6.52@6.56, stand- 
ard $6.36@6.42, first clear $6 06; soft 
winter short patent $7.41@7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.70@ 
5.71, first clear $5.20@5.21. 

New York: Demand for hard wheat 
bakery flours here last week contin- 
ued light despite a weakening in price 
levels. Balances held by most buyers 


were reported sufficient for an ex- 
tended period and bakers and _ job- 
bers held off bookings with an eye 
to future significant price changes. 

Occasional bookings took place, 
however, but were confined in general 
to early replacements or to bolster 
ordered out supplies. The hesitancy to 
participate was attributed to sizeable 
balances, purported emphasis upon 
heavy existing wheat supplies, satis- 
faction of export needs by CCC hold- 
ings and indications of a slower rate 
of loan impoundings up to date. 

Directions on bakery flours were 
reported on the lighter side. Terminal 
congestion as an aftermath of the 
Buffalo strike continued to hamper 
jobber distribution. . 

Quotations Nov. 11: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.30@7.40, 
standard patent $6.75@6.85, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.32@6.42, standard patent $6.12@ 
6.22; soft winter high ratio $6.15@ 
7.35, straights $5.40@5.65. 

Boston: Generally lower prices 
failed to attract any noticeable in- 
crease in buying interest in the local 


flour market last week. Springs fin- 
ished 6@7¢ net lower for the week, 
the only exception being first clears 
which held steady and unchanged. 
The decline in hard winters, in force 
for the last month, was extended 
about 7¢. Most types of soft wheat 
flours were steady and unchanged 
with the lone exception being eastern 
straights which eased 5¢ on the in- 
side of the existing price range. 

Quotations Nov. 12: Spring short 
patents $6.97@7.07, standards $6.87 @ 
6.97, high gluten $7.42@7.52, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.30@6.40, standards $6.10@ 
6.20; Pacific soft wheat flour, $6.37@ 
6.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.42@5.67; high ratio $6.17@7.37; 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket followed a rather uneventful 
course last week as both bakers and 
jobbers apparently found little incen- 
tive to desert their long-held positions 
on the sidelines. The chief retardant, 
it was reported, was price-conscious- 
ness and a 5¢ sack reduction from 
the previous week in most grades 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


CROP YEAR 


——Importing countries - — 

Guaranteed 

purchases 
9,186 
23,883 


Wheat F 
2,351 
4,508 

108 

13,228 7,452 


Country— 
PE Fo Xe nc6 ence 
Belgium .. 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
ager 
Costa Rica 
Ie ee 7,422 
Denmark 
Dom. Republic ... 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Germany 
MY Soe weneceee 
Guatemala ....... 1,286 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 


Ireland 


Japan 
EL, 96 bea 0a 0 * 2,939 
Korea 

Lebanon 
Liberia hietger 
Mexico . dare ‘ 9, 
Netherlands ..... 30,3 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Se See 7,349 
Philippines 
Portugal 

Saudi Arabia .. 2,572 14 
SNE <i nein eV tame 6% 
Switzerland . 
South Africa ..... 13,228 2,053 
Vatican City 55 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Total . 393,047 
Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
Sr re aa 


*Includes the sale of 376,000 bu 
nation against a quota of 342,000 bu. 


——United States— 
kk 


113,692 25,5 


to Egypt by France 


(000’s omitted) 


Exporting countries—total sales— - 





yur Total Canada 
2,605 


"9 14,968 


Australia Total 
4,956 
20,000 


659 


028 





19 . . 
16,968 2 

4,592 . 5,283 
1,659 5 








393,047 
102,745 





the only sale recorded by that 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 


CRCP YEAR 
Quceta for 
Importing territory— crop year 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo . 
NETHBERLANDS— 
6 Islands 
ee ST eee 255 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) 
Cape Verde Islands 2 
RN Nici en 29s. «0006 ‘ 7 
Mozambique (PEA) . 57 
Portuguese Guinea : 22 
Portuguese India ° 356 
St. Thome & Principe . ‘ 4 
Timor 2 


1,102 


386 
ce 


(0090's omitted) 


Exporting countries—total sales 
Canada Australia T« 


U.S 


703 2 1,227 

13 204 36 
7 170 245 
65 ; 653 
9 15 24 
14 50 q 64 
9 151 310 500 
13 $4 18 

7 27 111 213 
‘ 47 ‘ 51 
- 26 26 


brought virtually no response from 
buyers. 

The downward adjustment in costs 
first became apparent in _ springs. 
There was a reduction in hard win- 
ter short patent, the first change in 
six weeks and one that carried the 
cost back to the level of mid-October. 

Quotations, Nov. 12, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.45@ 
7.55, short patent $6.95@7.05, stand- 
ard $6.90@7, first clear $6.65@6.75; 
hard winter short patent $6.50@6.60, 
standard $6.25@6.35; soft winter 
standard $5.15@5.25. 


Pittsburgh: It was reported that 
some price concessions for spring 
and hard Kansas patents were offered 
the middle of the last week. However, 
the offerings were limited to only sev- 
eral mills and the response was met 
with little interest. 

Family patents failed to arouse any 
buying interest in either advertised or 
unadvertised brands. Jobbers and 
grocers seemed content to work down 
their present contracts until after 
Thanksgiving demand is out of the 
way. Directions of all patents were 
slow. 

Quotations Nov. 12: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.98@6.22, medium 
patents $6.08@6.27, short patent $6.18 
@6.32; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.66@6.81,.medium patent $6.71 
@6.86, short patent $6.76@6.91, clears 
$6.48@6.90; high gluten $7.21@7.39; 
family patents, advertised brands, 
$7.70; other brands $6.90@7.31; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.45@7.13. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight pick-up was 
noted in flour business during the 
week, with moderate amounts being 
purchased for 120-day shipping pe- 
riods and principally on hard winters. 
The quantities purchased, however, 
did not represent the trade’s full re- 
quirements for that period. For a 
number of bakers about to terminate 
their purchases of early in the year, 
the price recessions on both hard 
and northern springs came at a very 
advantageous time. Hard winters en- 
joyed the greater percentage of the 
very moderate bookings, with both 
bakers and jobbers taking hold. 

Soft winters, \vhile slightly lower 
in costs, appeared insufficiently so to 
attract much interest and, as a result, 
sales to cookie and cracker bakers 
were of limited amounts. Cake flours 
sold mostly for routine business, for 
nearby shipment. 

Shipping directions were some bet- 
ter and showed a slight increase over 
the preceding week. Stocks on hand 
continue more active and are well 
maintained, to heavier. 

More active inquiries were received 
from Europe and the Latin American 
countries, with some fairly sub- 
stantial amounts going to Venezuela. 

Quotations, in carlots, packed in 
100-Ib. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $6@6.10, 
standard $5.85@6, first clear $4.95@ 
5.35; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@6.70, 
first clear $5.80@6.20, high gluten 
$6.85@7.05; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.40@5.70, straight $5@5.30, first 
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clear $4.35@4.65, high ratio cake 
$4.75 @6.20; Pacific Coast cake $6.75 
@7, pastry $6.15@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Domestic mills reported 
a good business last week in the 
Pacific Northwest and this showed up 
in excellent seasonal mill grindings. 
Domestic buyers bought steadily in 
the face of advancing flour prices. 
Most grades of flour were up the 
middle of the week, reflecting higher 
prices for the protein wheats. The 
soft wheat flour prices held steady, 
with quotations unchanged. Export 
mills did a fairly good business, es- 
pecially the larger Coast mills. Flour 
quotations Nov. 11: High gluten $7.29, 
all Montana $7.14, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.34, bluestem bakers $7.01, 
cake $7.03, pie $5.83, whole wheat 
100% $6.64, graham, $6.09, cracked 
wheat $5.74. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business has 
been of a routine nature for this time 
of the year. 

Quotations Nov. 12: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.40 
bbl., less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There was little demand for winter 
Wheat flour. Quotations Nov. 12: 
$3.60, 100 Ib., f.a.s. Halifax, in ex- 
port cottons. 

Offerings of winter wheat have 
been light, though sufficient to meet 
the demand. Quotations Nov. 12: 
$1.41@1.43 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg—Export and domestic in- 
terest in Canadian flour continues en- 
couraging and mills see no immediate 
let-up in operations. Plants are work- 
ing to capacity on a five-day week 
and there is no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prices are unchanged. Export 
flour movement for the week ended 
Nov. 10 amounted to 164,300 bbl. This 
included 67,700 bbl. in small lots to 
several IWA destinations. Quotations 
Nov. 12: Top patent springs for deliv- 
ery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.60@ 
11.20; second patents $10.10@10.80, 
second patents to bakers $9.20@9.50. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: An increase in the vol- 
ume of buying orders from the Phil- 
lippines, most of the requirements be- 
ing for fairly immediate shipment, 
characterized an otherwise quiet pe- 
riod in the export flour trade out 
of this port. 

The orders from Manila were very 
welcome to the trade, especially in 
view of the price reductions several 
weeks ago by one of the American 
mills, a move which forced Canadian 
mills to reduce their quotations. Re- 
ports from the Philippines continue 
to the effect that Australian mills 
are pressing offerings to the outlying 
islands at prices considerably below 
the best Canadian offerings. 

From time to time Canadian mills 
have received reports of possible con- 
struction of flour mills in Manila. 
Visitors who have returned here re- 
cently expressed the belief that some 
serious steps had been taken toward 
this end, but other reports indicate 
that the authorities there feel that 
government participation in such a 
venture would not justify the ex- 
penditure which could be used to 
much better advantage in other fields. 

While Canadian flour exporters 
have suffered losses in some parts 
of Central and South America since 
flour imports have been curtailed, in 
several cases Canada has been able to 
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sell wheat to the national cooperative 
milling groups set up in those areas. 

Domestic sales are reported un- 
changed. Quotations for hard wheat 
grinds on a cash car basis: First pat- 
ents $11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 
98’s cottons; bakers’ patents $9.40 in 
paper bags and $9.80 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry flour to the trade is $13.50 
and western cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values con- 
tinued on the easy side, with bran 
and middlings off 50¢@$1 ton and 
heavier feeds down $2@4 ton. Weak- 
ness in eastern markets has been re- 
flected back to the central states and 
to the Northwest to some extent, al- 
though limited local demand is keep- 
ing offerings quite well cleaned up. 
Quotations Nov. 14: Bran $37.50@ 
38, standard midds. $38.50@39, flour 
midds. $45@47, red dog $48@49. 


Kansas City: Millfeed went through 
an easier period last week but over 
the recent weekend the sacked article 
began to show new strength. Demand 
was somewhat improved and offer- 
ings were only fairly adequate. Quo- 
tations Nov. 14: Bran $36@36.75, 
shorts $39.25@39.75 sacked, Kansas 
City; bran $32@32.50, shorts $37@ 
37.50, midds. $33.50@36 bulk, Kansas 
City. 

Oklahoma City: There was a slight 
pick-up in bran activity but only fair 
in shorts. Prices closed 50¢ lower on 
both classes. Quotations, straight 
cars: Bran $38.25@39.25; millrun 
$39.75 @ 40.75; shorts $41.25 @ 42.25. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
fairly good last week, with bran in 
stronger demand than shorts. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Nov. 11: 
Bran $35.75@36.25, shorts $38.75@ 
39.25. Both bran and shorts declined 
50¢ ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
at $1 ton lower and good for shorts 
at 50¢ ton lower. Supplies of bran 
were adequate but shorts were scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$35.50@ 36, gray shorts $39@39.50. 

Fort Worth: There was a moderate 
demand for millfeed during the 
earlier part of last week, but by fhe 
week-end business was very quiet. 
Quotations Nov. 11, burlaps: Bran 
$42.50@43.50, gray shorts $45@46, 
delivered Texas common points; 50¢ 
lower on bran and $1.50 lower on 
shorts, compared with previous week. 

Chicago: Slow activity typified the 
millfeed market in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 14. 
Feed business remained fairly slow, 
observers noted, and until an upturn 
develops millfeeds can be expected to 
drift lower; which is what happened 
during the latest period. Quotations 
Nov. 14: Bran $41, standard midds. 
$41.50, flour midds. $52.50@54, red 
dog $52.50@54. 

St. Louis: The demand for millfeed 
was only fair. The trend of the mar- 
ket was steady and supplies adequate. 
Quotations Nov. 11: Bran $40.25@ 
40.75, shorts $43.25@43.75 ton, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices were forced 
lower last week under the weight of 
slow sales and a high rate of flour 
extraction. The most pressure was on 
bran and sacked middlings. Some 
heavy feeds moved slightly lower. 
Medium and large mixer demand was 
dormant. 

Cows up to now have still been 
grazing in pastures. 

Mill running time ranged from six 
to seven days last week. Bran ended 
$2.50 lower. Middlings were off $1 to 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quctations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 

standard 
Spring straight 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, blend, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family . co 
high gluten . 
short Je 
standard 

first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, blend, bulk 


Family 
Bakery 
Pastry 

Bluestem 


patent 
grades 


Chicago Mpls. 


5.84@6. 
5.74@5. 
5.39@5.45 
os 0 @ oe 
1.71 @6.85 
5.80@6 
— 
5.26@65. 
4.30@4.32 
3.55 @3.67 
-@ 
New York 
$...@7.80 
7.30@7.40 
ooo @ oa» 
6.75 @6.85 
6.60 @6.8 
6.32@6.4 
6.12 @6.2 


Spring 
Bakers 


top patent 


Winter exportst 


Kans. City 
$...@ 

@ 

a 

a 

a 

@ 

o-@ .. 
6.25 @7.25 
5.60@5.65 
5.50 @5,55 
4.35@5.00 

~-@. 

a 
@ 
-@ 
@ 
.@ 
a 
@. 

Boston 
a... @ 
7.42@ 
6.974 
6.87@6 
6.62@6 
6.30@6 
6.10@6 

-@ 
..@ 
5.42@5.6 
@. 
a 
-@ 
a 
a 


Toronto 
$11.00@11.40 $10.60@11.20 
8.80@ 


of 196 Ib.) 


tSt. Louis Buffalo 
$...@... $...@7.70 
oos@ cen ® @. 
-@. 7.34@7. 
@6.60 6,99@7. 
@6.50 6.84@6. 
+» 6. 
6.58@6. 
..@7.60 ee 
-.@5.90 6.52@6.5 
.@56.75 6.36@6 
. @5.10 @6. 
@6.50 -@. 
-@ - %7.41@7. 
@. 6.59@ 6. 
@5.30 5.70@5. 
@4.85 6.20@5.: 
@4.63 4.90@4,95 
@3.88 «+ 4.2 
oon @ oo c@« 
Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
$...@7.70 §...@ 
7.21@7.39 6.85@7.05 
6.76@6.91 6 
6.66@6.81 6.3 
6.84@6.90 5 
6.18@6.32 6 
5.98@6.22 5.85@6. 
@ cece 4.95 @5.35 
--@... 5.40@56 
-@... 5.00@65.: 
o@ ... a 
--@ ° 4.35@4.65 
1.60@ 4.71 @. 
3.85 @ 3.96 --@ 
-@7.82 : a 


-@ ».> 
@6.30 


**Winnipeg 


9.30 9.20@ 9.50 
-@ 3.60 sseon@ . 


*100-lb. papers. 1¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 


Chicago 


Bran .... - 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


Kansas City 


$36. 
39. 


Bran 
Shorts 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Minneapolis 
@ 41.00 50@ 38 
@ 41.50 3 39 
50@ 54.00 45.00@47 
50@ 54.00 48.00@49 


00 
00 
00 
oo 


St. Louis 


$40. 740.75 
4$3.25@ 43.75 


00 @ 36.75 
25 @39.75 
Bran 


$50.00 @51.00 
38.00 @ 41.00 


Buffalo 
$42.00 @43.00 6. 
42.50@44.00 
54.00 @55.00 
54.00@ 55.00 
Ft. Worth 


$42.50@43.50 
45.00@ 46.00 


Shorts 
$54.00@55.00 
44.00 @ 48.00 


New Orleans 
$45.00 @46.00 a 
48.00@49.25 a 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Philadelphia 


Boston 

@ 51.00 @ 50.50 
@ 51.00 @ 51.590 
@. . @.. 
@62.00 a 


Seattle 


Middlings 
$63.00 @65.00 
51.00@ 53.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE 


GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Nov. 5, 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid 
Ft. 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria , 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 


5, and the 
r—Wheat—7  -——-Corn—— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1 
5,841 
1,161 
330 


so « s e : ts 
Se Oe ° one 


~~ 
bo oO m3 wo to 
to p 


462 


391,776 26,421 20,936 30, 


955 
909 


,493 
071 


3,996 


19 
587 


101 


431 
534 


006 


446 


1954 
3 


2,381 
136 


22,996 7,229 11,914 11,632 


7~—Rye— 
1955 
30 


950 


corresponding date of a year ago: 


-——Oats—— 


-- Barley-~ 
1955 
35 
199 
734 
346 
42 


1954 
216 
846 
661 
,265 
024 
613 


108 
10,949 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


BS bo bo ho HS 
bd OO BS be BS 


WHEAT 

—_—_————Chi 
Dec. Mar. May July 
205% 
203% 
203% 
202% 


207% 
204% 
205% 
204% 
205 


203% 
201% 
202% 
202% 
203% 


-—Kansas City —. 
Dec. 
hard 


191% 211% 


Mar. 
hard 


209% 
210% 
209 
209 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 


May Dec. Mar. 
hard 
210% 
208% 
209% 
208% 
209% 


316 320 
319 
319 
319 
320 








—-RYE 
Winnipeg 
Dec. May 
97% 101% 
95% 99% 
96 100 
95% 99% 
HOLIDAY 


OATS— 
Minneapolis 
Dec, Mar. 
60 

59% 

58% 

58% 

59 


Mar 
68% 
68 
67% 
67% 
68 
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SOUTHWEST DELIVERY—The company’s first bulk flour trailer to serve 
bakeries in the Southwest has been introduced in the Dallas area by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. The Fruehauf truck has a capacity of 400 sacks. 
Russell-Miller’s terminal mills at Dallas, Buffalo and Alton now have complete 
facilities for bulk flour loading of both trucks and rail freight cars. In the 
picture, left to right, are R. S. Hjelmseth, vice president and Dallas manager 
of Russell-Miller; James Peoples, general manager of American Bakeries Co., 
Fort Worth; F. J. McGuigan, divisional auditor; Marvin Adams, production 
supervisor; C. T. Madely, engineering department, Chicago; Joseph Robinson, 
sales manager, Fort Worth, and Paul Rouse, engineering department, Chicago, 
all of American Bakeries (first to receive flour from the new truck); and 
William Wohkittel, mill superintendent; Don DeForest, packing and loading 
superintendent, and Dean Weber, chief chemist, all of Russell-Miller. 





an extreme of $2.50 for “distress 
cars” and heavy feeds were unchanged 
to 50¢ lower. Quotations Nov. 11: 
Bran $42@43, standard midds. $42.50 
@44, flour midds. $54@55, red dog 
$54 @55. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations ad- 
vanced moderately in the local mar- 
ket last week. Domestic bran ad- 
vanced 50¢ with the Canadian $2 
higher. Middlings finished $1 higher 
on the domestic type with the Cana- 
dian commanding a $2 premium. 
Dealers reported that over-all trad- 
ing activity was still on the dull side 
but the general expectation was that 
colder weather would be certain to 
increase consumption. Supplies were 
regarded as adequate. Quotations 
Nov. 12: Bran, domestic, $50.50; 
Canadian, $52.50; midds., domestic, 
$51.50; Canadian, $53.50. 

Philadelphia: A slight tinge of ir- 
regularity continued to manifest itself 
on the local millfeed market last 
week and dealings remained on the 
same restricted basis as in recent 
weeks. The only orders reported were 
of the hand-to-mouth variety, involv- 
ing modest amounts for early de- 
livery. Nov. 12 quotations: Bran and 
standard midds. $51, both $1 higher 
than the previous week; a $1 reduc- 
tion put red dog at $62. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales con- 
tinued slow. Prices were down on 
bran and this continued to be in more 
demand than other millfeeds. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$47.30@50.55, standard midds. $48.30 
@52.55, flour midds $60.55@62.05 and 
red dog $64.05 @68.05. 

New Orleans: The miilfeed re- 
mained fairly quiet last week with a 
widening in prices between bran and 
shorts. Demand was spotty and in- 
different. Production was good and 
offerings were slightly more pressing 
than in some weeks. Mixers and job- 
bers were only interested in purchas- 
ing for quick shipment and the cur- 
rent month at farthest. Quotations: 
Bran $45@46, shorts $48@49.25. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $50 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were off $1 
during the past week with demand 
and supply about equal. Mills con- 
tinued to operate to capacity, 24 
hours per day, seven days per week, 
and are booked into December. Quo- 
tations (off $1): Red bran and mill- 
run $43, midds. $48. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun, $50, midds. $55. To 
California: Red bran and millrun, 
$50.50, midds $55.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto - Montreal: Supplies have 
been adequate to take care of de- 
mand. Quotations Nov. 12: Bran $50 
@51, shorts $54@55, midds. $63@65, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With capacity mill run 
on flour, some stocks of bran are 
building up in Western Canada and 
now appear to be in excess of current 
demand. However, this is considered 
only a temporary condition, and 
colder weather is expected to increase 
the demand for this millfeed. In con- 
trast, shorts remain in good demand 
and middlings are steady. Most of the 
stocks are moving to eastern Canada 
and the New England states. Bran 
prices eased $1 per ton, while shorts 
advanced $1. Quotations Nov. 12: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran f.o.b. mills $38@41, shorts $44@ 
48, midds. $51@53. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic trade remains 
quiet with prices unchanged. Supplies 
are reported ample for immediate re- 
quirements. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $50@52, shorts $54@55, midds. 
$62. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices were 10¢ lower 
at the end of last week but recovered 
5¢ sack on Nov. 14, and it was 
thought possible some improvement in 
interest might develop. Quotations 
Nov. 11: Pure white rye $3.95@4, 
medium rye $3.75@3.80, dark rye 
$3.20@3.25. 


St. Louis: The demand was fair and 
trend lower. The supply was adequate 
and sales and shipping directions fair. 
Quotations: Pure white $4.63, me- 
dium $4.43, dark $3.88, rye meal 
$4.13. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices remained 
fairly stable in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 12. 
Unconcerned buyers did little to un- 
balance supply and demand features 
of the market. Quotatins Nov. 12: 
White patent rye $4.30@4 32, medium 
$4.10@4.12, dark $3.55@3.67. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were at 
a low point over the entire tri-state 
district. Prices, although lower, failed 
to prove attractive. Directions were 
fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.60@4.71, medium $4.40@4.51, dark 
$3.85@3.96, blended $6.21@6.31, rye 
meal $4.10@4.21. 

Philadelphia: There was no rush of 
buying when the local market under- 


went a 10¢ sack downward revision 
last week. Nov. 12 quotation on rye 
white of $4.75@4.85, compared with 
$4.85@4.95 the week before. 

Buffalo: Prices declined 10¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quotations 
Nov. 11: White rye $4.90@4.95, me- 
dium rye, $4.70@4.75, dark rye, $4.20. 

New York: A decline in rye flour 
prices to a level somewhat easier 
than that prevailing for the last sev- 
eral weeks, but still moderately above 
the level at which large amounts 
were last booked, failed to soften 
buyer resistance here last week. Quo- 
tations Nov. 11: Pure white patents 
$4.70@4.80. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Though there 
was no great activity, demand was 
normal. Quotations Nov. 12: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is good and 
supplies are about equal to demand. 
There is no indication that export 
business is reflecting in western mill 
run. Prices remain strong. Quotations 
Nov. 12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.20@5.40, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6.10@6.35 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 


IWA TRANSACTIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 








tions fell short of their guaranteed 
minimum imports by more than 102,- 
000,000 bu. 

This failure to meet minimum im- 
port requirements of course reflects 
the unwillingness of the exporting 
nations to put wheat to the import- 
ing nations at the floor price of the 
agreement. 

Of the three major exporters, the 
U.S. missed its maximum export 
guarantee by more than 56 million 
bushels and the Canadian export as- 
surance was slightly more than 43 
million less than importers were com- 
mitted to buy. 

On the basis of the sales pace for 
the current year plus the improved 
supply position of grain importing na- 
tions throughout the world, there is 
little reason to believe that the sales 
record will show any better record 
for the 1955-56 IWA crop year—if 
as good. 

During the period Nov. 2-8, 1955, 
inclusive, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 1,454,000 bu. 
of wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent). 

The sales for the week included 
399,571 ewt. of flour (931,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 523,000 bu. of 
wheat. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955- 
56 year on June 27, 1955, totaled 23,- 
874,000 bu. The U.S. transactions 
shown in the final report involve 
3,094,000 metric tons of wheat against 
694,700 tons flour, with the latter 
commodity accounting for 18% of 
the total. Australia’s flour, at 286,700 
tons, was 25% of the total with 
wheat amounting to 843,100 metric 
tons. Canada exported 2,626,000 tons 
wheat and 346,000 tons flour, with 
the flour 11.6% of the total. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SERIOUS FIRE AVERTED 

AUGUSTA, GA. — A serious fire 
was narrowly averted at the South- 
ern Milling Co. here when the sprink- 
ler system on the seventh floor of the 
big mill doused the blaze almost be- 
fore it got started. Some water dam- 
age resulted. 
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Illinois Public Grain 
Warehouse Act Aimed 


At Improving Control 


URBANA, ILL.—A new, compre- 
hensive Illinois Public Grain Ware- 
house and Warehouse Receipts Act 
was passed this year by the Illinois 
General Assembly. 

The new act, Norm Krausz, ex- 
tension service, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois, said, is 
designed to provide better control 
over licensing, warehousing and is- 
suance of warehouse receipts. Local 
and terminal elevators that store 
grain for farmers and all other grain 
warehouses are covered by the act. 


The Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion is given more authority to in- 
spect places where grain is stored 
and to require uniformity of opera- 
tions—such as uniform receipts. Prob- 
ably more important, Mr. Krausz 
said, is the fact that the Commerce 
Commission was given an appropria- 
tion to carry out its responsibilities. 
The old law provided for licensing, 
but enforcement was poor because 
funds were lacking. 

Requiring uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts along with tighter controls on 
stored grain should strengthen the 
position of these receipts in Illinois 
commerce, according to Mr. Krausz. 
The law is not clear whether these 
receipts presently are negotiable. If 
they are negotiable, their sale, trans- 
fer and use as collateral will increase, 
he stated 

A new provision in the act allows 
the warehouseman to redeposit grain 
in another licensed warehouse up to 
his own capacity. However, the first 
warehouseman is held responsible to 
the farmer who deposits the grain 
for all of the grain stored, even if 
redeposited. 

Although the new act contains 
needed improvements, some problems 
are left unsolved. For example, Mr. 
Krausz said, there is no provision on 
the storage of grain owned by the 
warehouseman. There is no immunity 
from attachment or garnishment of 
grain in storage. 

Apparently, under the new act, a 
warehouseman must deliver up grain 
when the receipt is presented—even 
if he knows another person has a 
claim against the grain. This may 
cause trouble if the grain is stored 
by a tenant and the landlord claims 
a lien for his rent, said Mr. Krausz. 

A serious problem may arise when 
a warehouseman redeposits grain. 
The questions in this case _ not 
answered by the new act include who 
has a warehouseman’s lien and what 
happens when a second receipt is is- 
sued, he stated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Minneapolis Exchange 


Transfers Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS — Seven member- 
ship transfers have been announced 
by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 
They are: 

Sheldon E. Gordinier, Russell Miller 
Milling Co., to Oliver B. Nypan, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co.; Otto Paulson, 
McCabe Co., to Dickinson G. Wiltz, 
McCabe Co.; E. J. Lang, Jr., Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., to Harold M. Book, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; J. S. Birdsall, 
Birdsall Elevators, to B. L. Birdsall, 
Birdsall Elevators; O. E. Fisher, Car- 
gill, Inc., to Fred Birdsall, Birdsall 
Grain Co.; William D. MacMillan II, 
Cargill, Inc., to Walter W. Finch, 
Russell Miller Milling Co., and estate 
of A. D. Kleinman to Wayne W. 
Johnson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


RS sn 
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“Everybody Doesn't Love Us” 





Charles R. Hoffman Heads 
Connecticut Bakers Assn. 


By WALTER C. SMITH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Charles R. 
Hoffman, Hoffman Baking Co., New 
Britain, was elected president of the 
Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., at its 
23rd annual meeting, held here Oct. 
24 at the Hotel Statler. Mr. Hoffman 
succeeds Alva T. Cinq-Mars, Handy 
Kitchen Bakery, Prospect, who 
served the past two years. 

David T. Duggan, Viking Baking 
Co., West Hartford, was reelected 
vice president and Charles Barr, 
Charles Barr & Associates, West 
Haven, was reelected secretary. 
Robert H. Winalski, of Newton, Rob- 
ertson Bakery, Hartford, succeeded 
Mr. Hoffman as treasurer. 

Division vice presidents elected 
were: Wholesale, Samuel Shumofsky, 
Bamby Bread Co., Bridgeport; Re- 
tail, Eddy Thoennes, Eddy’s Bake 
Shop, Ansonia; House-to-House, Paul 
V. Marcuson, Viking Baking Co., 
West Hartford; Specialty, Samuel 
Baggish, Julius Baggish Bakery, Inc., 
Hartford; Italian, Salvatore Spinella, 
Spinella Bros. Bakery, Waterbury, 
and Allied Trades, Thomas P. O’Con- 
nor, General Mills, Inc., New Haven. 

Three additional representatives of 
the allied trades named at the one- 
day meeting were: Harold Kuhn, 
Armour & Co., New Haven; Herbert 
Aron, J. Sausville Sons, Inc., Meri- 
den, and George Shackleton, Revere 
Sugar Refining Co., Branford. 

Named baker “Man of the Year” 
was David T. Duggan. The allied 
trades honor went to Thomas P. 
O’Connor. 

There were 21 entries in the dec- 
orated cake contest. First prize in 
party cake decoration was awarded 





Julian L. Cagle 


NAMED—President-elect of the Na- 
tional Association of Bakery Sani- 
tarians is Julian L. Cagle, sanitarian 
of Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Cagle will serve under Louis A. King, 
Jr., director of the sanitation depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking, who is president of the group 
for 1955-56. Mr. Cagle has been in- 
strumental in sparking membership 
in the association among bakeries and 
allied companies on the West Coast. 


to Edward Jeneck, Viking Baking 
Co., West Hartford. Second prize was 
won by Anthony Grala, Julius Bag- 
gish Bakery, Inc., Hartford. Doris 
Mayette, also of Julius Baggish 
Bakery, Inc., was winner of the most 
unusual cake award. Her entry was 
a reproduction of a phonograph with 
a turntable that actually spun. 


Personal impressions of “what it 
all meant” at ABA's Atlantic City 
convention and exhibition were given 
by Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly. 
He stressed equipment, materials, 
packaging and delivery. 

Equipment displayed at the exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Pirrie said, enables the bak- 
ing industry a means of improving 
quality of products, sanitation and 
safety and reducing labor and han- 
dling costs. He directed his remarks 
to the retail neighborhood baker, the 
independent bread wholesaler and the 
cake baker. 

Mr. Pirrie showed how various 
basic trends in handling and process- 
ing could help solve the bakers’ prob- 
lems. He discussed bulk handling of 
flour and other ingredients, automatic 
weighing and handling of small in- 
gredients, continuous mixing of bread 
doughs, the ferment or brew process, 
freezing, cooling of doughnuts and 
starch dusting. He advised the bakers 
not to sit back and wait for the 
trends to catch up, but rather in- 
vestigate them now in an effort to 
improve their bakery operations from 
the purchase of ingredients to de- 
livery of the baked products. 

Virginia M. White, consumer serv- 
ice representative, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, told the bakers that 
“everybody doesn’t love the baking 
industry.” She related how AIB is 
carrying on a program to aid bakers 
in their businesses. 

The biggest question in the minds 
of most people today, she said, was 
the “bread Grandma made.” Miss 
White said consumers still have 
doubts about preservatives and aging 
of flour, although bread today is 
much better nutritionally than 
Grandma’s. 
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General American Has 


Higher Income, Profits 


CHICAGO — Earnings of General 
American Transportation Corp. for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, were 
$9,086,569 or $3.82 a share compared 
with $8,453,541 or $3.56 a share for 
the same period in .1954, it was an- 
nounced by William J. Stebler, presi- 
dent. 

For the three months ended Sept. 
30, the company reported $1.29 a 
share compared with $1.24 a share a 
year ago. 

Income for the first nine months 
of 1955 was $122,542,828. For the 
same period in 1954 income was 
$118,442,717. 

“Increasing purchasing of railroad 
freight cars in the third quarter has 
increased order backlog over that of 
a year ago,” Mr. Stebler said. 


“Sales of special equipment for the 
expanding portland cement manufac- 
turing industry by our subsidiary, 
Fuller Co., likewise has increased the 
company’s backlog over that of the 
same date last year.” 


ARBA CONVENTION PLANNERS—Convention planners of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America met recently to draft preliminary plans for the 
1956 Associated Retail Bakers of America convention and exhibition, to be 
held April 8-11 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Committee members pictured 
above are: (seated, left to right) John Moroff, general chairman; Bernard 
Bowling, ARBA president; Fred F. Ecker, general co-chairman; Trudy Schurr, 
ARBA executive secretary; (standing) William Baker, bake shop; L. Carroll 
Cole, ARBA treasurer and multiple units chairman; Emil Hilbert, chairman of 
baked goods display and decorated cakes; George Chussler, ARBA honorary 
director; Gerry Kirk, publicity co-chairman; Tom Flood, publicity chairman; 
John Gooley, convention coordinator; Eugene Bolliger, bake shop chairman; 
and Henry Topp, convention secretary. Committee chairmen not present for 
the photograph include James Audett, bake shop co-chairman; Seymour 
Carlson, entertainment; Herman Dressel, exhibits; Eugene Kleczewski, con- 
vention treasurer and John Kleczewski, registration. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Owen Wimberley, vice president 
and manager of the Okeene (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has been named director 
of the newly organized Frontiers of 
Science Foundation of Oklahoma, 
Inc., which has for its purposes the 
improvement of science teaching in 
state schools and universities, the 
establishment of research programs 
and to bring scientific installations to 
Oklahoma. 

e 


J. A. Mactier, president of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, called 
at Millers National Federation of- 
fices in Chicago Nov. 8. 

s 

Newly elected directors of the Kan- 
sas City .(Mo.) Club include Hubert 
C. Edwards, manager of the Higgins- 
ville (Mo.) Flour Mills, and Bryce B. 
Smith, of Kansas City, long asso- 
ciated with General Baking Co. 

es 


The district sales office of the Ham- 
mond Bag & Paper Co., Inc., in Min- 
neapolis, has been moved into new 
quarters at 4606 Chicago Ave., Min- 
neapolis 7. J. O. Mickelson is the dis- 
trict sales representative. 

& 

Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
visited millers in Kansas City last 
week. 

2 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, and Mrs. Sumpter have re- 
turned from a short vacation in the 
Ozarks. 

. 


Maurice Holland, consultant to 
management on industrial research 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was presented with a special foun- 
ders’ award by the Industrial Re- 
search Institute at its fall meeting 
in Houston, Texas, The award was in 
recognition of Mr. Holland’s services 


in originating the institute in 1938 
and for his contributions to industrial 
research. 


George H. Coopers, president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., has been named 
chairman of the law special gifts 
committee for the Fordham Univer- 
sity law school. The school is in the 
process of raising $1 million for a 
new law building. 

* 


Thomas Dusenbery, Ear] E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, Iowa, presi- 
dent, National Association of Flour 
Distributors, was presented recently 
with the fifth annual “Friends of the 
Boy Award,” a presentation of the 
Optimist Club of Des Moines. The 
award is made to one considered as 
making the outstanding contribution 
to boys’ welfare in Des Moines dur- 
ing the year. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
QUOTA REMOVED 

WINNIPEG—AIll quota restrictions 
against delivery of soft white spring 
wheat were removed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board on Nov. 9. The quota 
on this type of wheat will remain 
open for the remainder of the crop 
year. Because the acreage planted to 
soft white spring wheat in Western 
Canada in 1955 was small, the board 
has announced that it will not be 
necessary to change the specified 
acreage in producers’ delivery permit 
books. 


DEATHS 


Arthur B. Curry, who was associ- 
ated with the former Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, for 51 years, died 
at Louisville. Before his retirement 
in 1939 he was head miller for the 
company. He was 80 years old. 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A ma- 
jor step in the development of a col- 
lege feed technology program was 
climaxed here Nov. 10 when the new 
feed technology facilities at Kansas 
State College were officially present- 
ed to the college and were dedicated 
to research and training. 

The event, considered one of the 
most significant in formula feed in- 
dustry history, attracted a crowd 
which included some 600 feed indus- 
try leaders and representatives from 
throughout the country. 

As the industry-contributed feed 
technology building and pilot feed 
mill were formally presented to the 
college, speakers noted that this was 
only the first step in a new program 
which involved a significant inter- 
relationship of industry, education 
and agriculture. 

The job now, it was pointed out, 
is to carry forward with the new fa- 
cilities the program of feed tech- 
nology training and research, to at- 
tract and educate outstanding young 
men for responsible positions in the 
feed industry, and to provide positions 
for them in the industry. 

The dedication of the feed tech- 
nology facilities climaxed a drive 
started in 1951, which found feed and 
allied businesses in all parts of the 
country contributing funds and equip- 
ment to provide a half-million-dollar 
plant for the feed technology pro- 
gram at Kansas State, the only col- 
lege feed curriculum in the world. 
Indicating the importance with which 
the event was regarded by the in- 
dustry was the large crowd of feed 
men which converged on Manhattan. 

Included in the crowd were 350 
feed men who traveled from Kansas 
City to Manhattan on a special Union 
Pacific train. 

The feed men visited the new feed 
tech. building and mill in the morn- 
ing anid then, after a group lunch- 
eon at noon, attended the official 
dedicatory ceremonies presided over 
by Dr. James McCain, president of 
Kansas State College. 


Principal Speaker 

The principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation was Benjamin F. Fairless, 
chairman of the executive advisory 
committee of U. S. Steel Corp., who 
pointed out that the feed tech pro- 
gram is an important example of 
teamwork between industry and agri- 
culture. 

Responses to his talk were given 
by Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, for industry; Dr. 
Arthur D, Weber, Kansas State dean 
of agriculture, for education, and 
George F. Andrews, president of the 
Kansas Livestock Assn., for agricul- 
ture. 

B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, chairman of the feed 
technology advisory committee, pre- 
sented to Dr. McCain a scroll docu- 
menting the occasion. The scroll says: 
“On behalf of the feed manufacturing 
and allied industries of the U.S., the 
feed technology advisory committee 
is honored and privileged to present 
te Kansas State College these fa- 
cilities for furthering the education 
of the young men of our nation in 
feed technology. The feed industry, 
one of the 10 largest in America, 
acknowledges its obligation to agri- 
culture and education and makes 
this contribution in recognition of 
the vital need for cooperation be- 
tween industry, agriculture and high- 
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Feed School Dedicated; Teamwork of 
Industry, Agriculture, Education Praised 


er education for the greater benefit 
of each.” 

On behalf of the college, Dr. Mc- 
Cain accepted the new building and 
equipment and he dedicated the plant 
and the teachers and scientists using 
it to a program of research designed 
to serve not only the industry but 
also the progress of agriculture and 
related industries. He also dedicated 
the plant to the first college edu- 
tional program in feed technology to 
the end that students may be offered 
new career opportunities and the 
feed industry may be assured a con- 
tinuous supply of graduates trained 
for administration, engineering and 
scientific positions in feed manufac- 
turing. 

Exciting Road Ahead 


Mr, Johnson, referring to Mr. Fair- 
less’ emphasis on the need for a 
stronger relationship among indus- 
try, agriculture and education, said 
that “We each feel that the door we 
have been looking through has just 
opened. There is a clear, exciting 
road ahead, a road built for all three 
of us to travel side by side. We have 
an unlimited distance to go on that 
road with education on one side and 
agriculture on the other.” 

Mr. Johnson also noted that 
through dealers, who are “potential 
extension agents,” and with colleges, 
the feed industry intends more fully 
to serve agriculture. 

Continuing, Mr. Johnson said: “As 
fellow members of the top 10 indus- 
tries in America, we in the feed in- 
dustry accept your (Mr. Fairless’) 
challenge and at the same time issue 
a warning to you that as of today, 
your industry and ours are really 
new competitors in the field of at- 
tracting young men from our colleges 
into our mills, our stores and our of- 
fices. That is another great field of 
competition where everyone wins.” 

The feed industry, Mr. Johnson 
said, feels that it is a great duty 
and privilege to be a partner in 
the relationship described by Mr. 
Fairless. “But,” he added, “the most 
overpowering feeling of all is the 
responsibility we now have to a 
growing group of educated young men 
who have chosen us as their lifetime 
business partners.” 

Establishment of the feed technol- 
ogy course demonstrates the wisdom 
and profitability of our rapidly-ex- 
panding program of industrial aid 
to higher education, Mr. Fairless 
pointed out in his dedicatory address. 
This is a perfect illustration of the 
benefits that can be expected from 
enlightened and mutually helpful co- 
operation between private imdustry 
and an agency of the state, he said. 

Teamwork between industry and 
agriculture, as shown by this project, 
is the kind of cooperation that is so 
desperately needed for our national 
economic welfare, Mr. Fairless de- 
clared. 

“We have heard about the bamboo 
curtain and the iron curtain and the 
threat they pose to human under- 
standing and world peace,” he said. 
“I sometimes wonder if there is not 
in our own country a kind of ‘barbed- 
wire curtain’ which separates urban 
industry from agriculture, and which 
poses an equally serious threat to 
our national growth and prosperity.” 

“To offset this we need the vital 
four-way relationship between pri- 
vate industry, agriculture, education 
and government,” Mr. Fairless de- 
clared. “We hope that each of us 
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HAMMOND PARTY—Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Inc., entertained repre- 
sentatives of the industries it serves in the Upper Midwest at an informal 
cocktail and dinner party Oct. 25 at Interlachen Country Club, Minneapolis. 
The affair was arranged by J. O. Mickelson, district sales representative of 
the company in Minneapolis. Acting as hosts in addition to Mr. Mickelson 
were officials of the company from Wellsburg, W. Va.; Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Kansas City. Hammond personnel present in addition to Mr. Mickelson in- 
cluded: M. J. Davis, president, and M. E. Greiner, vice president and sales 
manager, both of Wellsburg; A. E. Weaver, manager of the Pine Bluff opera- 
tions, and D. E. Tobey, district sales representative at Kansas City. In the 
picture at the top (center) is Mr. Mickelson, with Mr. Tobey (right) and 
Charles R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. In the next picture 
(the twosome) are Hammond’s A. E. Weaver (at right) and Lawrence Jensen, 
Golden Sun Milling Co., Estherville, Iowa, and in the bottom picture, left to 
right, are Wilfred E. Lingren, The Northwestern Miller; M. J. Davis, Ham- 
mond’s president; Leo S. Becker, McCabe Co., Minneapolis; and Clifford 
Olson and Ronald Edstrom, Glencoe (Minn.) Milling Co. 





may dedicate himself to the noble 
farsighted spirit of cooperation which 
has made this buliding possible.” 

Kansas State College is an institu- 
tion which is constantly seeking to 
understand agriculture and to assist 
in the solution of its problems, Dean 
Weber said in his response. 

While a building such as the feed 
technology wing is the realization of 
a dream, heavy responsibility for 


the success of the feed technology 
program now goes to the educators 
who direct the program and teach 
the courses, he said. We shall always 
welcome the advice and suggestions 
of the feed industry, he added. 


The curriculum in feed technology 
includes basic and specialized courses 
in the physical and biological sci- 
ences, engineering, agriculture, busi- 
ness administration and other relat- 
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ed fields, Dean Weber explained. Mo- 
tivation toward job opportunities in 
the formula feed industry is sought 
throughout the four-year course. 

Giving the response from agricul- 
ture, Mr. Andrews pointed out that 
the selection of a land grant college 
for the site of the feed program is 
beneficial because of its well-estab- 
lished extension program. 

Recorded interviews about the 
dedication will be broadcast some 
time during the “Monitor” program 
which will be carried by all NBC 
radio stations the week-end of Nov. 
19-20. To be heard will be a student 
in the technology program who will 
graduate next spring, Maurice John- 
son, vice president of Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and Dr. Arthur D. 
Weber, dean of agriculture at the 
college. 
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Corn Disappearance 


Smallest in 7 Years 


WASHINGTON—Disappearance of 
corn (grain only) during the 1954-55 
season totaled 2,549 million bushels, 
the second smallest amount in 13 
years and the smallest since 1947-48. 
This total compares with a disap- 
pearance of 2,727 million bushels in 
1953-54 and 2,816 million the five- 
year (1949-53) average. The disap- 
pearance figures are contained in the 
quarterly corn market summary 
issued in October by the USDA. 

The decrease in quantity used for 
feed caused the drop, the total in the 
1954-55 season being 2,195 million 
bushels as against 2,380 million 
bushels the previous year and 2,450 
million the five-year average. 

Commercial disappearance of corn 
increased last season with a larger 
quantity used for wet milling. The 
wet milling industry used 138.6 mil- 
lion bushels or about 10 million more 
than in 1953-54. The use of corn for 
alcohol during the past season totaled 
22 million bushels or about a million 
less than the previous season. The 
quantity used for dry milling, break- 
fast food and farm household use was 
about unchanged and is estimated at 
94 million bushels. Exports of corn, 
the report states, were slightly 
smaller, totaling 88.7 million bushels 
as against 89.6 million in 1953-54. 

Sales of corn by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Oct. 1, 1954, through 
Sept. 30, 1955, amounted to 149.4 mil- 
lion bushels. This compares with 202.8 
million bushels sold by CCC during 
the 1953-54 season. Approximately 
one third of the sales were for export. 

Corn supplies for 1955-56 are esti- 
mated at 3,800 million bushels, 228 
million more than for 1954-5). This 
total includes this year’s expected 
production of 3,118 million bushels. 
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Country Elevator Short 
Course Announced 


URBANA, ILL.—Plans for holding 
the first short course for country ele- 
vators at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture are being com- 
pleted. 

Open to managers, employees or to 
anyone interested in entering the 
grain business; the course will be 
held Nov. 28-Jan. 19 in conjunction 
with the university’s winter school 
in agriculture. 

Subjects to be included in the 
course are grain elevator manage- 
ment problems, agricultural market- 
ing and prices, crop production, soil 
management, farm arithmetic and 
others. 

More information may be obtained 
from H. L. Sharp at the university. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Nov. Nov. 

4, il, 

——-1955—- 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40 34% 35 34% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 62% 65% 67% 

Pfd. $4.08 ....... 134% 110 111% 113% 
Am. Cyanamid .... 63% 48 57% 59% 

Oa 127 106 116% 117% 
A-D-M Co 43% 38 39% 40 
Ss ine nla ein, we 66%, 62% 634% 63% 
Cont. Baking Co., 

,. + § are 109 100% 106%, 106% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 26% 26% 26% 
Dow Chemical .... 59% 307% 320% 55% 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 88% 75 8554 BB4K 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 77% 66% 71% 70% 
Merck & Co. ..... 303%, 20 24% 
Merck & Co., 

Pfd. $4.25 ...... 108 100 » sae 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 39% 38% 39% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 464% 544% 56 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 97% 99% 
ne Oats Co. 33% 30%, 32% 33 

, 2 pS 15 148 §=6153% 153 
we Regis Paper Co. $9 % 33% 40 41 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 414% 36% 38% 37% 
Sterling Drug ... 55% 424% 52% 55% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% 28% 29% 30% 
Ward Baking Co.. 24% 15% 16% 16% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Cent. Baking Ce. ........:.- 35% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 178% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. . 140% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... 138 

Gen, Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd.. 121% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. a 

Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. . 177% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 


St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 193% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 92% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .. 76 

United Biscuit of America 20% 


United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 . 106 
Victor Chem. W ks., = $3. 50 Pfa. R814 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 
stocks listed on the 


101% 


milling and allied 
American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Nov. Nov. 
4, 1, 
-1955— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 71% 1% 6 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 180 180 180% 
es We Bib asdcas 141 133% 137% 140 
Hathaway Bak., 
i, wg 6% 4% 4% 4% 
Horn 'k Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. .. 6%, 20% 26 26% 
Wagner Baking Co. ws 4 5 . 5% 


Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 11% 3% 3% 3% 
Stocks not traded: 

Asked 


Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, Pfd. ..... 108 109 


OS Arne a Be 21% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 109% 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Nov. 
28, 4, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 5 2% 4.50 4.35 
he 0” datehine 0% 60 50% 60 60 
Can. Bakeries .... 9% x 8 
Can. Food Prod... 4.10 1.75 3.30 3.10 
pp, ARs ap ie s 4% ™ %™% 
Wee pvecav ee aces 65 33% 55 56% 
Catelli Food, A ... 29 25 > a 
bpaeeenes 6a 40 36 - a 
Cons, Bakeries ... 12% 7 10 10 
Federal Grain .... 44% 26 37 40 
2 tik bat oa's 3 See 31% 2 31 31 
Gen, Bakeries a 7 x x 
Inter-City Bak 17% 16 17 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 91 90% 90% 
—. of the Woods, 
ey ora 155 144% 145 
sapie Leaf Mig. 13% 9 11 10% 
ome Cop oe eget 04 100 103% *105 
Me abe Grain, A 20 Ts, «30x > 
ens Sainie wae ee 18% 15% 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain .. 23 22 sees "20% 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 60 34 50% 49% 
Pre 170 160 164% 160 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. ..... 135 130 130 
Std. Brands ...... 39% 35 nae sae 
Toronto Elevs. .... 18% 16 16 16 
United Grain, A .. 19 7 17% 171% 
Weston, George ... 140 57 129% 132 
Pid. 44%% ...... 107 103 105 105 


*Less than board lot. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Oct. 24, 1955 (000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
| | Ea ka ps 
ee ee ts - 585 

TOURS. vccccces oe ee 06 585 
Previous week .. ee “3 ea 545 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
NEW OWNERS 
ZUMBROTA, MINN.—The eleva- 

tor formerly owned by General Mills, 

Inc., here has been purchased by Rus- 

sell Steele and Harold Gethmann. 
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Traffic Can Inhibit 


Emergence of Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Soil compaction 
resulting from traffic by heavy equip- 
ment or livestock can indirectly limit 
the emergence of wheat seedlings on 
Great Plains soils, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

R. J. Hanks and F. C. Thorp, soil 
scientists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, headquartered at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
found in laboratory tests that com- 
pacted soils inhibit seedling emer- 
gence by reducing the amount of 
oxygen available to germinating seed- 
lings or by increasing the strength of 
the soil crust. In many cases, reduced 
emergence may be due to a combina- 
tion of both these factors. 

Three soils typical of Great Plains 
wheat lands—a fine sandy loam, a 
silt loam and a silty clay loam 
showed different abilities to resist the 
effects of compaction, the scientists 
report. Seedling emergence averaged 
more than 80% when the air-pore 
space exceeded 25% in Albion fine 
sandy loam, 17% in Keith silt loam 
and 15% in Munjor silty clay loam. 

Under conditions where air-pore 
space and crust strength were not 
limiting, satisfactory seedling emerg- 
ence occurred whenever the moisture 
content was within the range of 
availability—that is, from the perm- 
anent wilting percentage up to field 
capacity. 

Crust strength appeared to be 
closely allied to moisture content of 
the soils tested. For example, with 
Albion fine sandy loam, the same 
crust strength permitted 82% seed- 
ling emergence when soil moisture 
was at field capacity, but only 26% 
emergence when the moisture content 
was lowered to one third of field 
capacity. This effect of decreasing 
moisture content lowering the limit- 
ing crust strength was apparent also 
in the Keith silt loam, but not in the 
Munjor silty clay loam. 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Declares Dividends 


ST. LOUIS—tThe board of directors 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. this week 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ a share on the company’s $2 
par value common stock, payable Dec. 
15 to holders of record Nov. 25. 

The board also declared a stock 
dividend of 2% on the company’s 
outstanding $2 par value common 
stock payable on Dec. 20 to holders of 
record Nov. 25. 

At the same time, the board called 
for redemption on Dec. 16, 1955, of all 
of the outstanding 150,000 shares of 
the company’s cumulative preference 
stock, series C. 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














KE L Y- BRIC KSON CO 


Flour no hed § 


OMAHA, NEI 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








QUALITY FLOURS 


o80 Grain Exch ld c Minneapali, Minn. 


St. aa” Minnesota 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


1° CHERRYVALE!S 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





a2 siskewdler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
— district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
fireetly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 

1ONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 


























SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flour Mills 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 9) 





nutrition developments, but they have 
not yet used such micro-ingredients 
as antibiotics and hormones. 

In several respects, Russian agri- 
culture is further advanced than Dean 
Lambert had expected. For example, 
progress in improving methods of 
wheat production is greater than he 
had thought it would be. The em- 
phasis on agricultural research is 
deeper and more firmly established 
than he had guessed. 

Though Russian farm machinery is 
inferior to that in the US., rapid 
improvement is obvious and use of it 
is extensive. Russia’s effort to train 
young people in agricultural sciences 
is more extensive than expected, Dr. 
Lambert said. He noted that the Rus- 
sians claim to have 1,000 agricultural 
experiment stations, and they have 
numerous agricultural schools and 
colleges. 


Grain Production Pushed 

The livestock industry has been 
lagging, and strong efforts are being 
made to overcome a shortage of 
grains for feed. For example, corn 
acreage was stepped up from 10% 
million acres to 44 million acres last 
year, and the goal is 60 million acres 
by 1960. Some wheat acreage is being 
taken to get more corn production. 
However, corn won’t mature in many 
areas, and it is harvested early for 
silage. The Russians also are planting 
corn in areas where rainfall is in- 
adequate. 

Their problems in land manage- 








CARGILL ©: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorad 











ment in efforts to step up produc- 
tion also are noted in attempts to 
produce wheat in a vast area where 
rainfall is but 10 to 12 in. annually, 
Dr. Lambert said. They will have to 
manage their land carefully if they 
are to prevent dust bowls from de- 
veloping. 

Seen through American eyes, the 
lot of the Russian farmer is a sorry 
one in comparison with the status of 
U.S. farmers, Dr. Lambert said, but 
the Russian farmer has only a meas- 
uring stick which is Russian and he 
knows that he is better off than his 
father. Meanwhile, Russian agricul- 
ture is advancing rapidly. 

Dr. Lambert also observed that he 
came home convinced that the Rus- 
sian farmer’s desire for peace is as 
strong as that of Americans. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


Frozen Food Era Here, 


Production Group Told 


MINNEAPOLIS — We are now in 
the frozen food era but bakers have 
not kept pace with the progress 
which has been made in freezing. 
George Carlin, head of frozen food 
research in the research bakery di- 
vision of Swift & Co., Chicago, made 
this claim at the Nov. 8 meeting of 
the Northwestern Production Men’s 
Club in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Carlin distinguished between 
bakers who want to use freezers as 
“production equalizers” and those 
who want to bake for selling out of 
a freezer case. Proper foods for freez- 
ing are those which are adaptable 
(custard and cream filled pies are 
not), convenient and stable, that is, 
have good keeping quality. 

An average cost for freezing a 
pound loaf of bread is 1¢, Mr. Carlin 
told the audience of 125 persons who 
attended the dinner meeting at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe. 

Operation of the walk-in, blast tun- 
nel and plate type of freezers were 
described by Mr. Carlin who also 
outlined some of the cost factors in a 
bakery freezer, packaging for freez- 
ing and freezing points of various 
bakery products. 

Introducing Mr. Carlin was A. E. 
Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., pro- 
gram chairman. In charge of the 
meeting was Donald Bremer, Milk 
House Bakery, St. Louis Park, Minn., 
president of the club. 

Dec. 13 was set as the next meeting 
date with fillings to be the topic for 
discussion. 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Californian Named to 


Aid USDA Secretary 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, this 
week announced appointment of Jack 
Z. Anderson of San Juan Bautista, 
Cal., as special assistant to the secre- 
tary. Mr. Anderson succeeds Wesley 
A. D’Ewart, now assistant secretary 
of interior. 

Mr. Anderson is currently farming 
175 acres of pears at San Juan Bau- 
tista with a brother and sister. The 
Anderson family have been actively 
engaged in fruit farming in California 
for three generations, beginning in 
1865. He became manager of the farm 
in 1925 upon the death of his father. 

Mr. Anderson remained active in 
fruit farming until! 1938 when he was 
elected to Congress, serving there 
until he retired from office in 1952. 
He was born in Oakland, Cal., March 
22, 1904. 


With his agricultural and congres- 
sional background, Mr. Anderson will 
serve as liaison between Congress and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
carrying USDA’s viewpoints to Con- 
gress and providing the department 
with congressional viewpoints on 
policy and other developments in 
agriculture. He will begin his new 
duties about Dec. 1. 





SELF-RISING FLOUR 


(Continued from page 9) 





measured by the many invitations 
she had received for demonstrations 
and for appearances on radio and 
television programs in the effort to 
increase home baking of flour. 

Thomas White, Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, chairman of the oper- 
ating committee, in his report broke 
the program down into two sections: 
(1) The publicity, to reach the pre- 
sent homemakers; and (2) The ed- 
ucational work to reach the future 
teachers and homemakers. He showed 
a chart of how evenly Miss Bounds’ 
work in the educational field had 
been spread over the entire area and 
assured the meeting this practice 
would be continued. 


Mr. White told of four things the 
individual subscriber could do to get 
his money’s worth from the program: 
(1) Know the program; (2) See that 
salesmen know about the program; 
(3) Contact the publicity media in 
each territory and urge that they 
each use the publicity material; and 
(4) Contact the Home Economists in 
high schools and colleges in an effort 
to give Miss Bounds a better recep- 
tion. 

Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., president of the Millers 
National Federation, reminded the 
meeting of the importance of giving 
very careful attention to the ques- 
tionnaire recently issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards under the 
provisions of the Walsh-Healy Act. 
He said that it was very important 
for medium and small companies, 
millers and blenders to respond and 
that he would urge all of them to do 
so without delay. 

Miss Janet L. Cameron, food and 
nutrition specialist, Virginia Poly- 
technical Institute, agricultural ex- 
tension service, Blacksburg, Va., said 
“we should never forget the fallacy 
that flour products are fattening.” To 
illustrate this point, she had the audi- 
ence stand and join with her in sing- 
ing “It’s the gravy or spread, and not 
the bread, that adds that bulge to 
your middle.” 

The entertainment 


portion § cli- 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. «= 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
pee ae v ie neetnineaell 
WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 








ent capabie of assuming complete charge 
of mill, elevator, packing and loading in 
4,000 cwt. hard wheat mill located Kansas 
City area. Excellent opportunity with old 
established company for man who can 
qualify. Submit resume stating experience, 


personal background and salary require- 
ment. All replies held in strict confidence. 
Ad No. 1234, The Northwestern Miller, 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Independent spring wheat mill seeks 
aggressive brokerage representation in 


Ohio, Indiana and western Pennsyl- 
vania. Address 1208, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis |, Minn. 








TRICK MILLER 


Salary $5700.00 per year. The man 
we are interested in should be able 
to lead and direct the men on his 
shift to maximum efficiency in main- 
taining highest quality uniform flour 


and a clean plant in  accord- 
ance with the standards of his milling 
superintendent. Mill grinds full line 


of hard and soft wheat flours. The 
plant operates six, with an occasional 
seventh day, per week. On down 
time the Trick Miller supervises re- 
pair crews. 

Good future for a man willing and 
capable of doing a top efficiency job. 
Prefer man under 50 years of age. 
Two weeks vacation after first year. 


Sane will be kept confidential until 
erwise authorized. 
State age, experience, previous — 
ment, state of health and include photo- 
graph. 
Address 1231, The Northwestern Miller 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 2 ane ea 
WANTED T® BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
q A TTT 




















FOR SALE — TWO INVINCIBLE FEED 
packers with jackets. Very good condi- 
tion. Ad No 1243, The Northwestern 
Miller, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ened v 








FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all are Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equi 
ment outright or sell on commission. Resu' 
uoranteed. Over 2,000 good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











maxed the meeting with a banquet 
at the Hillwood Country Club. Allied 
companies participating in the enter- 
tainment included the Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., and Werthan 
Bag Corp. 
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Y DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. 
We WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


THE EXTRA values of I-H flours are based on 





the sound principles of topnotch wheat selection. 
7 C In that task, I-H is favored by its mill location at 
a railroad terminal that permits purchase of 








wheat without penalty from the choice areas of 














the hard winter wheat belt. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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GRAIN SERVICE 






OFFICES 





Norfolk 
Nashville 





Chicago Norfolk 
% St. Louis lle 
| Kansas City Louisville 
' Omaha } 


s 
Minneapolis -' Enid 
Buffalo Galveston 
Toledo 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


\——— 








Serta @iteyleeme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 







MILLING CO 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KEN'T, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
_——- of superior Cake, Pastry and 
racker Flours from carefully selected 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 











wheats WICHITA, KANSAS — 
(4. : | STANDARD MILLING 
wuteretate | COMPANY 
: Millers of 
KANSAS CITY : | @CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
ENID . FORT WORTH : BAKERY FLOURS 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





















Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


DIXIE LILY _ WHEAT 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
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COTTONS + BURLAPS » MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City * Butfale « New York 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Write for details on 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour e Specialty 
== LEAVENING - 
AGENTS 


;MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
py, Beare sma 710 N. 12th St., St. Lowis 1, Mo. « 
* Serving Industry . . . Which Serves Mankind « « « 
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(EN There’s a world 
Deca of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJ. JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 





s . s . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
* 


SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1208 Statler Bldg. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








KNAPPEN faut. 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu GrapbE Spring WHEAT FLouRS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








For Finer Packaging 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


* 


following complete bulk flour service. 
=3 1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 

Western Star mill to bakers. 

‘a 2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 


hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 


- 


* 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Bartlett ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 




















ategically loca? 


we orig- a 








Due to our str 
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Ornces. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Sa ae BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested an.;} Baked in Our Oun Laboratory. 
































Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


ee 





























Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 


Wheat located in 
the heart of 

| America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 


“Phe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Staff Cooperation 





Special Services, in the tradition of The MO... iS ae 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to Proof of a job well done 


advertisers to meet individual needs in the 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 


its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's “Your publication and its service program 


are of great value to us, as they are to all 


| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
! 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


course. foe 

executive, 

“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm ofhcial.* 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 


valuable agency and trade contact services 


*Original letters available on request. 

through its network of offices in five important oS Se Set Urine 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington and New York. Domestic and 
foreign sales connections have been arranged Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
for the mutual benefits of the parties involved. services, The Northwestern Miller Service 
Confidential reports on individuals and firms Program also includes: 


have been prepared. 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


The wide range of these special services is ® The Almanack, a statistical annual 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers ® The Library, for reference and research 
that has made The Northwestern Miller ® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and ® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





GE ee, The Northwestern Miller 


the Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NortHwestern Minter * Ferepsturrs 4 : . 
= mero. Tsay-—padhah a nes 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Cropuire BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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FLOURS 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Fio Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





“ROOK AYER” “RLODGETIS” RYE iQ cise 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Centennial rourinc mus co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat ti of Monta 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTT_g, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 











BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD Ss MOST MODERN 
t 


MILLS AT SPOKANE; WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


A High . - 
“Diamond D” cut. “Milled ander Laborte se Can. 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, = 205. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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N. V,._ Sn, Baten 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
ola AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.”’ Rotterdam 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 











Cable Address: ‘ Dorrzacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





i 
P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 








Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 














FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR {MPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 


RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “‘Ruma” 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





-FLOUR 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘'Marve.,’’ Glasgow 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 














DESENDOREF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 





OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”’ Dundee 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FenNELL,” Liverpoo! 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
. Teletype KC 535 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,"’ London 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: " ANcHOR,” Belfast 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Cable Address: *“Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 














47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flourimport’ 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 





Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











COMPAGNIE 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


°  ASfiliated with 
“AGRICOLA” 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


For dozens of seasons, POLAR BEAR 
flour has kept on winning favor and mer- 
ited preference of big bakers and little 
bakers—but always of bakers who take 
pride in their products and know the 
value of using only a dependable superior 
flour. 


FOUNDED BY 


. MS WE «ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





Jonres-H erreLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢« Or get a better value 
Or receive better service e Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





FRANK A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituuaM C, Enxke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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High Protein Flour = 
~ Ask for more details. 


BeeeN’ S MILLING co. 





























DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Flash, Flame, and the Future 


**At 6:30 on the evening of May 2, 1878, as Minneapolis had just 
finished its work for the day and was on its way home to dinner, the 
pleasant hum of daily routine on river and highway was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a loud, inexplicable sound. One observer reported seeing ‘a 
bunch of heavy dark smoke’ rising above the Falls. On the surface of 
the water ‘a red glare’ shone for a moment and then ‘fell back and was 
dissipated.” Down in the mill district ‘a sheet of flame’ seemed to flut- 
ter along the street while burning timbers were hurtled in the air. 


**There had been an explosion. The Washburn A mill lay in ruins 
with eighteen men buried under its collapsed walls. Three neighboring 
mills had been wrecked in a chain of secondary explosions; three more 
caught fire; a cooper shop and lumber yard went next; in what seemed 
like the repetitive frenzy of insanity, the whole river front shouted 
disaster. 


**The cause of the explosion was, of course, a question of terrifying 
interest to the community and to the industry. Nearly half the 
city’s milling capacity had been destroyed at a stroke and such a risk 

* 55% 
could not be run again. 


For the story of this blazing tragedy and how it helped bring new 
safety to an entire industry, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota 





